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PROFESSOR MAURICE. 


INCE Dr. Arnold’s death, Professor Maurice has | 
been regarded far and wide as the leader of the 
Broad Church Party. Beyond this, the latter proved 


himself to be, for 
many years past, 
the most energetic 
promoter, if he was 
not indeed the actual 
originator, of the 
Christian Socialist 
Movement. His 
doctrinal views on 
many points were 
boldly pronounced 
andthoroughly inde- 
pendent. No Eng- 
lishtheologian of his 








time more signally 

vindicated in his | 
own person as a | 
member of the | 
National Church | 
what he thought at | 
the root of it, as | 
not only its great | 
fundamental prin- 

tiple, but the one | 
especially distinc- 
tive of its whole | 
character, the right 
of private judgment. 
Coming into colli- 
sion, as his theolo- 
gical views did with 
those of the acade- 
mical authorities 
under whom he was 
a the moment 
acting, and occa- | 
sionally also with 
those of his eccle- 
Siastical superiors, 
t not unnaturally 
tomes to pass more | 
lan once during | 
his life time that his 

hame was the signal 

for much angry con- 

troversy, 





| antagonism, it must be added at once that, while even 
| these never failed to recognise his single-minded sin- 
among those whose 


|cerity and 


conscientiousness, 


opinions were in any way sympathetic with his own, 
no man was more entirely beloved and revered among 
the mass of his contemporaries. Bandied about though 


THE REV. F. D. MAURICE, 


(From a photograph by Messrs. Elliott and Fry.) 


Although it was thus with him, however, | 


among those who were constrained by the sincerity of 


“ir own convictions to repel the conclusions at which | 


d arrived, and to do so in the direct attitude of | 


M.A. 











his name was re- 
peatedly as a very 
symbol of discord, 
personally he had 
always around him 
at every stage of his 
career ‘‘troops of 
friends ” and a more 
or less conspicu- 
ously increasing 
throng of devoted 
followers. It is no 
way essential, as it 
appears to us, to be 
either the one or the 
other, in order that 
we should be able 
to recognise the 
truth of what has 
here been stated in 
regard to Professor 
Maurice. Altogether 
apart, moreover, 
from whatever was 
peculiar in_ his 
opinions as a theo- 
logian, the fact was 
patent and un- 
deniable that those 
opinions vitally in- 
fluenced the reli- 
gious sentiments of 
his generation. 
More than that, the 
truth could nowhere 
be gainsaid that in 
this successor of 
Dr. Arnold as the 
leader of the Broad 
Church Party, in 
this associate with 
the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley and others 
in the promotion of 
what has been 


already referred to as the Christian Socialist Movement, 
every one could recognise, even those whose ideas were 


the least in harmony with his own, the earnest sincerity 
of the believer and the large heart of the philanthropist. 
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The Rev. John Frederick Denison Maurice, who was 
born in 1805, and whose death on the rst instant 
occurred rather suddenly, was the son of an Unitarian 
clergyman. His education as it happened was minis- 
tered to by both the great Universities. His academical 
studies, in fact, were commenced at Cambridge and 
were completed at Oxford. How this came to pass is 
easily explained, and the explanation will of itself illus- 
trate signally enough on the very threshold of Frederick 
Maurice’s career the marked independence of his charac- 
ter, the earnest sincerity of his religious convictions, 
and above all the intense scrupulosity of his conscien- 
tiousness. He was first entered as a student at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. There he first made the acquaint- 
ance of one who soon afterwards became his intimate 
and devoted friend, one, the thread of whose life often 
running for some time in a manner parallel with his 
own, was eventually to be, it might almost be said, 
interwoven with it almost by the ties of relationship. 
Allusion is here made, of course, to the gifted, but in 
some sense ill-fated John Sterling, whose life was pre- 
maturely closed on the 18th of September, 1843, his 
brief and wayward course having» been since then cele- 
brated in 1848 by Archdeacon Hare, then simply Rector 
of Hurstmefceux, and afterwards more memorably in 
1851 by the master hand of Thomas Carlyle. At the 
period when Frederick Maurice and John Sterling first 
encountered each other as fellow-students of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, it so happened that the latter’s 
tutor there was no other than Julius Hare, his future 
biographer. Among their contemporaries at the Uni- 
versity as leading members of the famous debating 
society of the Union, it is interesting to remember now 
that there were associated with the names of Maurice 
and Sterling those of Charles Buller, the orator and 
statesman of the hereafter; of Monckton Milnes, the 
poet, subsequently raised to the peerage as Lord 
Houghton ; of John Kemble, the Anglo-Saxon Arche- 
ologist ; and of Richard Trench, now the Archbishop of 
Dublin, after having been long popularly known as 
Dean of Westminster. As illustrative at once of the 
cordial intimacy of the friendship which at once sprang 
up between Maurice and Sterling, it may here be men- 
tioned that after the latter had been a little more than 
a year at Trinity College, he unhesitatingly followed 
the example then set him by his devoted ally and 
associate I’rederick Maurice, by taking his name off the 
books of that foremost of all the colleges of the Uni- 
versity, and migrating thence to Trinity Hall, in every 
respect a much smaller establishment. Sterling did so 
at the time with the intention, never realised, of gradu- 
ating in law. Ultimately in 1827—again in this like 
the veritable fidus Achates of Maurice—he quitted Cam- 
bridge without taking any degree whatever. Speaking 
of the peculiar and exceptional cordiality which already 
subsisted at that time between them, Archdeacon Hare 
has said in regard to Sterling, that “of those with 
whom he lived familiarly several continued his intimate 
friends through life, especially Richard Trench and 
Frederick Maurice, both of whom he loved and revered 
with an affection such as can only spring from a strong 
and deep heart;” and the Archdeacon might have added 





with equal justice, such as could only have been inspired 
by characters worthy of calling forth such. elevated 
sentiments. 

Although Frederick Maurice at Cambridge passed 
through the various examinations there with the highest 
distinction, he eventually, as we have just now inti- 
mated, quitted the university without taking his degree 
and going in for a fellowship. He did so, not merely 
from the highest and most conscientious motives, but 
in direct opposition to the earnest advice then tendered 
to him that he should still leave his name on the roll 
of the university for the chance of his later returning 
there to win what was felt already to lie within his 
grasp—the honour of a degree and the reward of a 
fellowship, The one simple reason actuating Maurice 
in his decision to the contrary was not only sufficient, 
but immovable and insurmountable. It was a scruple 
of conscience that had sprung from the depti: of his 
religious convictions. Subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles was his stumbling-block. And he resolutely 
turned a deaf ear to the blandishments of those who 
would fain have had him retain his name on the uni- 
versity books upon the mere contingency of his finding 
his objections eventually dissipated, and in that case 
returning there, on their being so, for his simply post- 
poned fellowship. It seemed to him that his assent to 
any such proposition would be so far paltering with his 
conscience that it would be like holding out a bribe to 
it by the mere acceptance of such a contingency, as in 
any way possible. Resolutely leaving Cambridge with 
his ambition thus baulked, Maurice was soon after- 
wards followed to London by his friend, Sterling, who 
curiously enough was very much in the same plight 
with himself. The honours of the university being 
thus denied to them, or rather deliberately denied by 
them to themselves, they looked around for some new 
field of action in which to apply their youthful energies, 
and simultaneously resolved, twin brothers as they 
were, to aspire, there and then, in companionship, to 
the honours of journalism and of literature. Not long 
previously a new literary journal had been started in 
London by James Silk Buckingham. The title of it 
was the Atheneum. As a commercial undertaking it 
was anything but a success. Its enterprising projector 
was already disenchanted. He was looking out at this 
moment in the hope of finding a purchaser for the 
whole property rather than for the publication. The 
proprietorship and editorship of the Athenanm were 
assumed then by John Sterling and Frederick Maurice, 
as affording them the very opportunity they were m 
quest of. Soon after this, according to Carlyle, tt 
began to be remarked here and there in London that 
there were papers of unusual ability appearing from 
week to week in a publication nobody had heard until 
then anything at all about, to whom its very name 
indeed was unfamiliar. It is curious to note here even 
in regard to so robust an intellect as that of Carlyle, 
that so infected was he by what Macaulay has terme 
the /ues Boswelliana, that he leaves his reader entirely 
under the impression that the powerful writing noticed, 
as appearing in the Athenawm, was mainly, if not 
entirely, from the pen of the hero of his biography 
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So far was this from being the case in reality, however, 
that Sterling himself, when writing to Julius Hare in 
1829, says emphatically in the course of one of his 
letters in allusion to Maurice, ‘‘ Of what good you have 
found in the Atheneum, by far the larger part is attri- 
butable to him,” adding gracefully, yet, if possible, 
still more emphatically, ‘‘ When I have done any good 
] have seldom been more than a patch of sand to 
receive and retain the impression of his footstep.” 
Of the passage here cited the zpsisstma verba may be found 
at page 14 of the sketch of Sterling’s life prefixed to the 
posthumous collection of his works, in two volumes, 
edited by the Archdeacon of Lewes, or rather, as the 
latter was then, the incumbent of Hurstmonceux. In 
that collective edition of Sterling’s writings, the very 
first on the list, the essays occupying the post of 
honour at the head of the first volume, he himself thus 
speaks of in another of his letters to Julius Hare, im- 
mediately upon their first appearance anonymously in 
the pages of the Athenaum—‘‘ The Shades of the 
Dead’ are mine, but all that is in them I learnt from 
Coleridge or Maurice.” Frequently, according to his 
earlier biographer, he had been heard by him to declare 
that to Maurice ‘‘ he owed more than to any other man 
except Coleridge.” Between the two younger men, at 
this period especially, there was a profound sympathy, 
as, for that matter indeed, was there up to the very 
last. Strange is it now to remember seeing how widely 
their views diverged before all was finished. As yet 
for them, however, life was in its halcyon days. 
It is charming to remember of them that, as yet, 
they were as one even in their dreamings. Each 
was engaged during his leisure hours in writing a 
novel. That by Frederick Maurice was first finished. 
It was his maiden work, and was published in 
1831 under the title of ‘‘ Eustace Conway, or the 
Brother and Sister.” Sterling’s novel, on the other 
hand was not completed until two years after- 
wards, when it appeared, in 1833, under a name 
destined in little more than another decade to be other- 
wise rendered famous in imaginative literature. 
“Arthur Coningsby” was the name of Sterling's 
book, as well as of his hero—‘‘ Henry Coningsby ” win- 
ning all the honours eventually when called into exist- 
ence by a novelist who was later on to become Prime 
Minister of England. Returning, however, to the 
journalistic labours of Maurice, let us say at once that 
they terminated not very long after their commence- 
ment. How it was they came to be thus abruptly 
tlosed, Mr. Carlyle has explained in a: few words of 
drily humorous significance. ‘‘ Money,” quoth he 
oracularly, ‘‘is the sinews of periodical literature 
almost as much as of war itself.” Having said which, 
he adds, with comic gravity, no less sententiously, 
Without money, and under a constant drain of loss, 
Periodical literature is one of the things that cannot be 
tarried!”” ‘The Atheneum, which, up to that moment, 
consistently ‘‘on the commercial side lacked 
Success,” passed then at length into the hands of the 
man by whom its fortunes were soon afterwards 
ttumphantly established. Standing intermediately 
en its nominal and its real founder, Maurice and 





Sterling, having received the Atheneum as the mere 
seed-germ of a literary property from Mr. Silk Bucking- 
ham, passed it on about a year and a half afterwards, 
with its reputation at any rate enhanced if its money 
value still remained inappreciable, into the hands of 
Mr. Dilke, under whose able guidance it soon began to 
flourish. 

Meanwhile the religious opinions of Frederick Maurice 
had so far become modified by reflection that he not 
only recognised the possibility of his conscientiously 
subscribing to the Thirty-nine Articles, but even of 
taking orders at once in the Church of England. Born 
and bred though he had been from his earliest years 
among a race of nonconformists, he saw his way 
clearly to his becoming a clergyman of the Church. 
As early as in 1828 he received his ordination as 
deacon. It was desirable that he should now take his 
degree, as a judicious preliminary step to his further 
advancement. So sensitively did he skrink from the 
risk of calling down upon himself any invidious imputa- 
tion as to the motives guiding him in his decision, 
however, that, instead of returning to Cambridge, he 
entered his name at the rival university on the books of 
Exeter College, Oxford, where, after the lapse of three 
terms, in 1831, he graduated B.A. In due course he 
was ordained to the priesthood, and in 1834, when his 
almost forgotten novel of ‘‘ Eustace Conway,” the 
MS. of which he had sold as many as four years pre- 
viously to Mr. Bentley, was at last published, he was 
startled in the midst of the seclusion of his life, then, 
as a curate, in Warwickshire, by receiving a challenge 
to fight a duel from a rival novelist, of whose very 
existence strangely enough until then he had never 
heard—Mr. Maurice’s angry challenger being no other 
than the well-known sea-captain and humourist, 
Captain Marryat. The offence imputed to Frederick 
Maurice was this—that in his anonymous fiction he 
had, unwittingly as it happened, but to all appearance 
very invidiously, dubbed the rascal of his story Captain 
Marryat! The explanation which ensued cleared the 
young clergyman at once, of course, from the charge of 
malignity, but in a way that was anything but compli- 
mentary, as we have seen, to the fame of his blithe- 
hearted but irascible challenger. 

On Trinity Sunday in that same year, 1834, Maurice’s 
intimate friend Sterling was, unhappily for himself, as 
it soon proved, ordained Deacon at Chester—his novel, 
by the way, of “‘Arthur Coningsby,” having been pub- 
lished the year previously. Sterling, as it happened, 
was never admitted to priest’s orders; his thoughts 
were drifting far away beyond the border land of any- 
thing bearing even the semblance of orthodoxy. Even 
then, however, as Carlyle has said, ‘‘the most im- 
portant” of the old college friends of that gifted but 
erratic creature was Frederick Maurice, ‘‘who was 
still,’—we are quoting from Carlyle’s life of Sterling— 
‘as he had long been, his intimate friend and coun- 
cillor.” Commenting yet more strongly upon their 
widely different natures, and yet upon their unmarred 
affection for each other down to the very last, Carlyle 
has further remarked at this point very impressively : 
‘Their views and articulate opinions, I suppose, were 
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now fast beginning to diverge; and these went on 
diverging far enough; but in their kindly union, in 
their perfect trustful familiarity, precious to both 
parties, there never was the least break, but a steady, 
equable, and duly increasing current to the end.” A 
flood of light, as it seems to us, is thrown upon the 
whole career and character of Frederick Maurice by 
his faithful attachment through all his wayward 
opinions to this devoted associate of his, whom he had 
first learnt to love, and who had first learnt to love 
him, in their college days. The heart-whole friend- 
ship which so long bound them together was in the 
end, as we have already intimated, cemented or per- 
fected into a sort of relationship by them marrying two 
sisters. Frederick Maurice, before the close of 1837, 
was united in marriage to Anna, the younger daughter 
of Lieut.-General Barton; her elder sister, Susannah, 
having seven years previously, in the autumn of 1830, 
become the wife of John Sterling. As. having been 
thus in a manner the brother-in-law of Frederick 
Maurice, fragments of Sterling’s life have so far long 
since come to be regarded as integral portions, so to 
speak, of the eminent career upon which we are now 
commenting, that a few words in reference to the 
former may be considered not only allowable, but 
almost, we had said, essential in the way of elucidation. 
Remarkable as John Sterling was in himself, he was 
perhaps more remarkable by reason of his father, who 
was no less notable a man than the Thunderer of the 
Times newspaper, the long famous Captain Edward 
Sterling, or, as Thomas Carlyle used to call 
him, characteristically enough, Captain Whirlwind. 
Sketched as the latter has been in enduring 
lines by the master hand of his son’s biographer, 
we seem to realise, almost as clearly as though 
we had known him personally what manner of man he 
was, this redoubtable journalist! ‘‘A stout, broad 
gentleman of sixty,” he was when Carlyle first set 
eyes upon him in the summer of 1834, “‘ perpendicular 
in attitude, rather showily dressed, and of gracious, 
ingenious, and slightly elaborate manners — over 
whom,” as the inimitable sketcher adds, with a sort of 
gloriole of ink, “‘ hung, moreover, a kind of incubus as 
the principal or one of the principal writers of the 
Times, which gave an interesting chiaroscuro to his 
character in society.” Not the least significant touch 
of all imparted to the delineation of this great represen- 
tative person was the sardonic remark thrown out 
gasually one day in regard to him, when speaking of 
Captain Whirlwind, in a knowing aside, “ Three 
hundred and sixty-five opinions in the year upon every 
subject!” quoth a wag, with a deadly gibe both at the 
Times and at the great Thunderer. 

Recalled to London from his provincial curacy, the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice had by 1839 been formally installed 
in what his remarkable powers as a preacher soon 
rendered for him a sufficiently notable position, mean- 
ing that afforded to him on his acceptance of the 
Chaplaincy of Guy’s Hospital. Often enough at this 
time a sally across London Bridge, “‘ Going to Guy’s 
to-day,” was one of John Sterling’s commonest expe- 
ditions, For himself eight months altogether sufficed 





for what Carlyle cynically calls his ‘clerical aberra. 


tion.” Sodaringly would he talk even at this period in 
his semi-ecciesiastical character that he once startled a 
goodly company, in the hearing of his future 
biographer, by exclaiming fervidly, ‘‘ I could plunge in 
the bottom of hell if I were sure of finding the devil 
there, and getting him strangled.” Another lustre onl 
was there to run out before, consoling himself at the 
last by muttering simply, “‘ God is great, God is great,” 
that poor, weary, sorrow-laden heart was to heave its 
last sigh at Bonchurch. As yet, however, when, in 
1839, Maurice was still Chaplain at Guy’s Hospital, 
Sterling found solace intermittently in the religious 
thoughts kindled by that true brother’s companionship. 
For all that, nevertheless, when we recall to mind the 
admiration with which the Chevalier Bunsen about 
that very time was summarising Maurice’s impressive 
and arresting sermon on ‘“‘ The Kingdoms of the World 
and the Glory Thereof,” we could almost imagine John 
Sterling, in spite of his affection for the pulpit orator 
thus fervedly eulogised, tempering the religious ardour 
of the good German diplomatist somewhat after the 
whimsical manner in which the latter’s enthusiasm, 
religious exaltation, is said once to have been responded 
to by Thorwaldsen. The incident here particularly 
referred to is said to have occurred in the Eternal City, 
upon the occasion of a party at Bunsen’s house on the 
Capitoline Hill, upon the very site of the Temple of 
Olympian Jove. Sterling himself has related the 
anecdote in the course of one of his delightful letters, 
and has done so with an ill-concealed gusto. There it 
was, on that height of the Capitoline, upon the sight 
of the classic temple dedicated of old to the Father of 
Olympus that the conversation of those assembled 
round Bunsen’s table having, as very often happened 
under his guidance, taken an intensely Christian turn, 
Thorwaldsen remarked through an opposite window 
“swimming into his ken” in the blue ether then 
deepening into twilight, poised above the noble pano- 
ramic view of Rome, the planet Jupiter in all its glory! 
And filling his glass to the brim the more than half 
pagan sculptor-poet cried out suddenly—can’t we fancy 
to what dismay of Bunsen and his sympathisers— 
‘‘ Well! Here’s in honour of the ancient gods!” The 
bond of intimate alliance knitting together in loving 
concord from first to last the tenderest feelings and 
loftiest aspirations of Maurice and Sterling was pre- 
cisely that which kindled in the hearts of both such 
warm admiration for Carlyle—namely, what Arch- 
deacon Hare speaks of (p. 34) as their ‘deep sympathy 
with the errors and faults, and even the sins of man- 
kind.” This abounding all-embracing sympathy mn 
truth all through his life was underlying Maurices 
interpretation of the law of love enjoined him in regard 
to his neighbour. This it was that drew so nearly an 


directly towards his own the hearts of those who came 
more immediately within the range of his person 

influence. The opportunities allowed him for the exer 
cise and manifestation of this same personal influence 
were, as it happened all through his career, restricte 

in their scope and uncertain, even, it might be said, 
fitful, in their duration. 


Subsequent to the period 
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within which he held the Chaplaincy at Guy’s Hospital, 
Maurice was nominated, if we remember rightly it was 
in 1846, the Chaplain and Reader to Lincoln’s Inn. 
Finally bringing, as it were, to the very homeliest close 
the long and ardently sustained series of his pastoral 
labours, he was appointed, under the Crown patronage, 
Incumbent of St. Peter’s Chapel in Vere-street, Mary- 
lebone. Two academical positions of some eminence 
he attained and held for several years with great 
honour to himself and with no small reflected honour 
to the important institutions with which he was thus 
conspicuously associated. At King’s College, London, 
he occupied, for example, in this way the Chair of 
Professor of Divinity and Modern History until con- 
strained to resign it because of the violent objections 
raised to certain religious opinions he had enunciated 
in his “‘ Theological Essays.” These had reference to 
acertain extent to his views in regard to the doctrine 
of atonement, but principally, as it happened, to his 
interpretation of the word, “‘ eternal” as applied to the 
punishment of the wicked in the hereafter. The sin- 
cerity of his convictions upon this occasion he signally 
evidenced in a remarkable letter published in the midst 
of much angry controversy in 1853, and addressed by 
him to Dr. Jelf, the then Principal. In the October of 
1866 he received a tribute, however, that came to him 
doubtless as an immense consolation under any still 
poignant remembrance that might have clung to him 
of the obloquies and rebuffs to which he had been pre- 
viously subjected. For then it was he had the gratifi- 
cation of finding himself elected to the ancient Profes- 
sorship established at Cambridge in 1683 by Dr. 
Knightsbridge. The chair was that of Professor of 
Casuistry and Moral Philosophy. In its mere money 
value it represented no more than an additional £300 a 
year. But its intrinsic value was for him simply incal- 
culable. It was an attestation of the most marked, as 
well as the most spontaneous, character of the estima- 
tion in which his career and his capacities were held by 
the most eminent men in his old university. Those by 
whom he was selected included among them the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Regius Professor of Divinity, the Public 
Orator, and the Master of St. Peter’s College. During 
the course of the following year he received, on the 
ath March, 1867, the honorary degree of M.A. from 
the University of Cambridge, where his intellectual 
powers had been first developed and his high con- 
sclentiousness first manifested. 

A cursory glance even along the shelves laden with 
the published works of Professor Maurice will suffice to 
tealise vividly the range of his knowledge and the 
diversity of his researches. They are attestations at 
once of great zeal, of untiring industry, and of resolute 
Perseverance. ‘Through them may be recognised the 

that the author of those voluminous and earnest 
productions laid claim to the varied character of theolo- 
gan, orator, controversialist, philosopher, and philan- 
thropist. Lectures, sermons, tracts, treatises, essays, 
Pamphlets, were squandered around him broadcast and 
abundant for forty years, together with a fecundity 

t seemed to be inexhaustible. For considerably 
More than half his life the ink appeared to be replen- 





ished in his pen unceasingly. His principal writings 
are long since familiar to the generality through the 
popular editions published by the Messrs. Macmillan, 
“The Conscience” is the title of the lectures on 
Casuistry delivered by Professor Maurice in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Two of the more important 
works issued from the press by him in his capacity as 
a biblical scholar are entitled, one of them, “‘ The 
Patriarchs and Law-givers of the Old Testament,” the 
other, “‘The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testa- 
ment.” Two of the most noteworthy among his expo- 
sitions of the New Testament, on the other hand, have 
reference, one of them to ‘‘ The Gospel of St. John,” 
the other to ‘“‘ The Epistles of St. John;” the former 
appearing simply as a series of discourses, the latter as 
a series of lectures on Christian ethics. A work pub- 
lished by him in these volumes very early in his career, 
as far back, indeed, as in the year 1838, was entitled 
grandly “‘ The Kingdom of Christ.” Consequent no 
doubt upon his early nonconformist surroundings, it 
embraced within it extensive views of the Quakers, as 
set forth by Penn, by Fox, and by Barclay, but at the 
same time it abounded in copious extracts from the 
writings of Locke, of Luther, and of Stillingfleet. Among 
the most striking and powerful lectures given to the 
world in his time by this earnest thinker were those 
originally published by him in 1846, on the ‘“ Epistle 
to the Hebrews ;” those given in 1854 on the “‘ Eccle- 
siastical History of the First and Second Centuries ;” 
and those he delivered in 1861 on the “Apocalypse, or 
Book of Revelations.” In one sense, the most com- 
prehensive of all his writings was the one in which he 
set forth his views of ‘‘ The Religions of the World and 
their Relations to Christianity.” Besides the lectures 
on Casuistry already mentioned, several remarkable 
lectures were delivered by the Professor at Cambridge 
(21 in all) on ‘‘ Social Morality.” Before passing on to 
the consideration of his more practical labours as one 
of the most energetic philanthropists of his time, and 
his profound disquisitions as a philosophic inquirer, we 
would particularly refer in passing to two of the more 
popular of his minor works, one setting forth the claims 
respectively of the Bibie and of Science; the other 
tracing out in bold and vivid lines what he conceived 
to be in very deed and truth the ‘“ Ground and Object 
of Hope for Mankind.” As a preacher, Professor 
Maurice was singularly persuasive, without rising, 
except upon the very rarest occasions, to anything like 
impassioned eloquence as a pulpit orator. An exact 
catalogue of his sermons could be compiled only with 
the greatest difficulty, and would be tedious in its 
length even if it were procurable. Perhaps as well 
known as any of those collected together in a popular 
form are his nine sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, de- 
livered in 1848, and his nineteen sermons on the 
Prayer Book, preached in the following year, the latter 
course having ‘especial reference to the Romish 
System,” as its title-page expressly indicated. Four 
lectures were given by Professor Maurice in 1854 on 
the “‘ Religion of Rome,” six in 1855 on “ Learning 
and Working,” besides a notable series in 1864 on the 
‘Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven.” As far back as 
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in 1839 he is remembered to have delivered one of 
singular force and cogency in relation to the mo- 
mentous question as to whether the Church or State 
has power to undertake the weighty responsibility of 
the national education. In addition to the sermons 
already specified, mention may here be made of twelve 
delivered by Professor Maurice in 1850 on the “‘ Church 
as a Family,” of five delivered by him three years 
afterwards on the ‘Sabbath Day,” of five others in 
1857 on the “Indian Crisis,” as well as of single 
sermons in various years, particularly worthy, at least, 
this passing commemoration, as on ‘‘Lying and 
Truth,” on “Christmas Day,” on ‘‘Trinity Sunday,” 
on the “‘ Worship of the Church,” on the ‘“ Teacher of 
the Gentiles,” on the ‘‘ Faith of the Liturgy,” and the 
‘Doctrine of the Thirty-nine Articles,” besides one 
entitled the “‘ Warrior’s Prayer,” and another entitled 
** Life and Death,” a funeral discourse in memoriam 
C. B. Mansfield. In 1854 appeared Professor Maurice’s 
work on the “ Unity of the New Testament,” as well 
as his argument in regard to the “‘ Doctrine of Sacri- 
fice.” It was in 1855 that he commented upon the 
difficulties and possibilities of ‘‘ Administrative Re- 
form ;” eleven years later, in 1866, expatiating with 
singular fervour on the ‘‘Commandments as Instru- 
ments of National Reform.” His once popular, but 
now almost forgotten work, antithetically entitled 
** Protestant Catholicity,” appeared as long ago as in 
1842; his powerful argument in regard to the “‘ Conflict 
of Good and Evil,” as recently as in 1865. Before his 
clerical career can be said to have fairly foreshadowed 
itself even in his own imagination, we find him in 1838 
discussing the ‘‘ Responsibilities of Medical Students.” 
When his priestly labours were already drawing to a 
close, we find him in 1866 forcibly setting forth his 
views in regard to the ‘‘ Workmen and the Franchise ;” 
and later still, in 1870, addressing to his contempo- 
raries as a matter very near, indeed, to his heart, a 
Few Earnest Words on the subject of ‘‘ Secular and 
Denominational Education.” Hardly an ecclesiastical 
question of any interest arose in his time but Pro- 
fessor Maurice had something to say upon it very 
directly to the purpose. Thus, for example, in 1845, 
he took occasion to descant upon the “‘ New Statute 
and Mr. Ward;” and two years later, in 1847, was 
pointing out, one while, in a pamphlet of considerable 
ability, what he conceived to be the “Duty of Pro- 
testants in the Oxford Election ;” and another com- 
menting in a letter of unusual power on the “Attempt 
to Defeat the Nomination of Dr. Hampden.” In 1859, 
again, he shewed how keenly he was alive to the 
vexate@ questiones of his time by then issuing from the 
as his well remembered “‘ Reply to Mansel’s Bampton 

ctures.” Besides editing the Atheneum, we have 
seen, in collaboration with Sterling, for upwards of a 
twelvemonth, Professor Maurice, as long ago as in 
1840, undertook the editorship for a while of a new 
series of the Educational Magazine. ‘Twice in his life 


he essayed unhesitatingly—first in 1859, and after- 
wards through a sequel to his argument in 1860—to 
answer the momentous question, “ What is Reve- 
Wherever his co-operation was sought in 


lation?” 





furtherance of what in any way excited his sympathies, 
it was never sought in vain, but was vouchsafed at 
once frankly and cordially. It mattered nothing to 
him at those times whether his help was to be 
accorded by word of mouth or whether, with his ever. 
ready pen, he was asked to forward some new literary 
enterprise of a moral or religious character. Thus, for 
example, we find Professor Maurice contributing in 
1861 two of the most remarkable among their number 
to the ‘‘ Tracts for Priests and People ”—one of these 
being No. 2, entitled, ‘‘ The Mote and the Beam ;” the 
other, No. 6, headed simply, ‘‘ Morality and Divinity.” 
Thus, moreover, another while, we find him taking his 
part with fellow-labourers like Dr. Brewer and the 
Rev. Charles Kingsley and Mr. Tom Taylor in pro- 
ducing those ‘‘ Lectures to Ladies on Practical Sub- 
jects,” which were afterwards spoken of by the Edin. 
burgh Review as “the best thoughts of manly minds,” 
It was characteristic of his readiness again to further 
any work he heartily admired that in 1857, he genially 
edited Barwell’s ‘‘Care of the Sick,” and in another 
instance contributed a thoroughly appreciative Preface 
to Kingsley’s ‘‘Saint’s Tragedy.” In addition to the 
very diversified works already particularised, there are 
other scattered writings of a miscellaneous character 
which at various times have come from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Maurice in such abundance, that it would be 
difficult to enumerate them : such effusions, for example, 
as his disquisition on the ‘‘ Lawof the Fable of the Bees,” 
his letters on the ‘‘ Name of Protestant,” his exposition 
of the ‘‘ Object and Method of Queen’s College,” his 
outspoken arguments on the ‘ Right and Wrong 
Methods of Supporting Protestantism,” and_his 
“Dialogues Between a Clergyman and a Layman on 
Family Worship.” 

As affording altogether the fullest evidence of the 
wide range of his intellectual powers and of his 
vigorous grasp of knowledge, the opus magnum of 
Professor Maurice may be found in the two masterly 
volumes, comprising within them his treatises on 
** Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy.” These were 
originally contributed to the pages of the Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana. Since their appearance for the first 
time as an integral and a very notable part of that 
voluminous work they have been again and again 
reprinted as a substantive publication. ‘They embrace 
within their comprehensive survey every known system 
of philosophy, ancient and modern, mythical it might 
almost be said and medieval, pagan, and Christian. 
Beginning in the remotest antiquity the record thus 
given extends over the whole historical period anterior 
to the coming of Our Lord, and thence downwards 
century by century until the outbreak of the first 
French Revolution, a supplementary glance being 
taken even at the late systems of philosophy that have 
since then sprung into existence, some of which, 
indeed, in their origin may be regarded as actually 
contemporaneous. Referring more particularly n0 
doubt to the elaborate and luminous repertory of know- 
ledge, Professor Garbett has not hesitated in the course 
of his Bampton Lectures to speak of Professor Maurice 
as “the most philosophical writer of the day.” That 
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he was one of the most philosophic, few will have the 
hardihood to deny. If his judgment was not always 
in equipoise his sympathies at the last were wonder- 
fully comprehensive. If his views were not unfrequently 
warped by prejudice, he had at the same time the 
courage and the magnanimity to pay many a generous 
tribute to those to whose religious convictions 
his own were diametrically opposed. Gregory the 
Great he incidentally refers to as ‘‘an admirable 
man.” Pascal he speaks of, as one may say, in 
tones of carefully balanced equanimity. Deprecating 
on the one hand what he regards as the scoffing man- 
ner by which the “ Provincial Letters” are pervaded, 
he recognises fully and freely, on the other, the pro- 
foundly meditative spirit which came forth in his other 
writings, and which “assuredly,” as he says, ‘ helped 
to preserve the mind of France for awhile from the 
corruption which on many sides was threatening it.” 
As illustrative of the candour with which the varying 
phases of modern philosophy are here described by 
Professor Maurice, we would now instance, en passant 
and almost haphazard, a few of the opinions set forth 
by him in no flattering accents in this remarkable 
treatise. Having observed in the earlier part of his 
disquisition upon Locke that it had been unquestion- 
ably Plato’s great object to explain what he meant by 
an idea and how it differs from a notion, Professor 
Maurice goes on to say, “‘ Locke did not take the pains 
to understand him ; perhaps it was not worth his while, 
but at all events he did not confute him.” Nay, further 
than that, he says of Locke’s—shall we call it obtuse- 
ness or carelessness ?—‘‘ He does not indicate in any 
one syllable of his essay that he had a glimpse (we 
do not say of Plato’s meaning, but) of the possibility 
that he should have had a meaning.” After this it is 
that Maurice so finely epitomises in a few colloquial 
words what Leibnitz remarked so admirably, even it 
might be said so wittily, in answer to Locke’s assertion 
as to there being no innate ideas—‘“‘ You say that there 
is nothing in our understanding which is not derived to 
it from the senses. ‘True,’ said Leibnitz, ‘but there 
is the understanding itself.’” With reason enough does 
Professor Maurice, when insisting upon the importance 
of this proposition, declare that in one sense it is the 
strongest practical answer to Locke’s whole argument. 
Still referring to the masterpiece of our great English 
metaphysician, Maurice well observes that Bishop 
Berkeley converted the objective philosophy of Locke 
into a purely subjective one, and, further than that, pro- 
nounces Berkeley’s book to have been so far valuable at 
any rate that it was one of the steps towards a new era 
in philosophy. Hume’s name having been spoken of 
accurately enongh as one “ which we inevitably asso- 
ciate with the last possible—nay, with an almost incon- 
ceivable and transcendent degree of scepticism,” Pro- 
fessor Maurice as sagaciously as sententiously remarks 
immediately ‘‘ Therein, however, lay its advantage—it 
Was inconceivable and transcendent.” Hume’s whole 
system he cleverly hits off in one apt phrase where he 
alludes to it as “the worship of experiences.” Viewed 
through the eyes of Maurice, Shaftesbury, when brought 
Into contrast with Bolingbroke, we are not surprised to 








find, is regarded as a far nobler type of patrician 
morality. Speaking of Hobbes, whom he designates 
emphatically the strongest of all dogmatists, the Pro- 
fessor with overwhelming irony applies to the Philo- 
sopher of Malmesbury the description given of the 
animal which has furnished him with the title of his 
greatest work, meaning, of course, The Leviathan, 
‘‘His scales are his pride, shut together with a close 
seal; one is so near to another that no air can come 
between them. They are joined one to another, they 
stick together that they cannot be sundered. The 
flakes of his flesh are joined together, they are firm in 
themselves, they cannot be moved. His heart is as 
firm as a stone—yea, as hard as a piece of the nether 
mill-stone.”” Summing up the purport of his own pro- 
tracted investigations in a single sentence, Professor 
Maurice maintains clearly enough with the energy of 
his whole nature that “‘ Moral and metaphysical en- 
quiries have reference to realities, not dreams.” His 
last words quoted from Holy Writ on bringing this 
majestic survey of human meditations to a close, have 
about them a profoundly chastening, and yet elevating 
significance, ‘‘Whoso humbleth himself shall be 
exalted, whoso exalteth himself shall be abased.” 
Intellectually, as we have said, this was indubitably the 
opus magnum of Professor Maurice. Morally his opus 
magnum was his whole life. Putting altogether on one 
side the peculiarities of his religious teaching upon 
doctrinal matters, his practical philanthropy could not 
but command universal admiration. His tender 
sympathy at all times for his fellow mortals, most of 
all it seemed for the lowliest and the least, won to him, 
all through his course the hearts and affections of all 
who approached him. In the interests of the working 
men, and of the young men more especially, he “‘ spent 
himself” to the last with a generous self-abandonment. 
His memory will long be cherished as the Founder in 
the October of 1854, and the Principal ever since then 
of the Working Men’s College in Great Ormond-street, 
Red Lion-square, the first working men’s college ever 
opened in the metropolis. He will long he held in 
grateful remembrance also as the foremost originator 
and the chief promoter of the Queen’s College for 
Ladies in Harley-street. His zeal in the furtherance 
of social reforms of every kind was at all times in the 
fullest sense of the words exemplary. The Christian 
Socialist Movement already referred to, as one regarded 
by him with especial favour, had for its object the 
advancement of a scheme almost Quixotic in its 
benignity—namely, the abolition so to speak of com- 
petitive labour through the association of the working 
classes into small communities undertaking the work in 
common and dividing the proceeds among themselves. 
For the education of the working classes, moreover, he 
had for years upon years past a ceaseless solicitude. A 
couple of dates selected at random from the noble record 
of his life will serve to illustrate the strenuous and 
long-sustained efforts made by him to benefit in the 
most practical way possible the humbler and the 
younger members of the toiling classes among his 
contemporaries. In 1849 he was delivering the intro- 
ductory lecture to the Metropolitan Evening Classes for 
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Young Men. 
delivering at Lower Norwood t 


tute. Winning to himself, not unnaturally, the grateful 
affection of the humbler throng of those for whom he 


thus laboured unceasingly, Frederick Maurice secured 


to himself at the same time the love of those chosen 


spirits among his contemporaries, who esteemed his 


friendship among the dearer treasures of their life. 
Dean Stanley, in preaching his funeral sermon on the 
7th instant, in Westminster Abbey, spoke of him quite 
justly in one breath, as “the most peaceful and pacific 
of men;” and in another, one whose whole existence 
was ‘‘not of peaceful ease, but of incessant unwearied 
toil—a bush ever burning, and as it burnt, consuming 
with its own inextinguishable zeal the mind and body 
that enclosed it.” 
away, it was watched lovingly by those by whom, 
among such as were immediately around, it could 
best of all be appreciated. It was to Frederick 
Maurice that Thomas Hughes inscribed his ‘‘Tom 
Brown. at Oxford” in words expressive of “ever in- 
creasing affection and reverence.” It was to him in 
the January of 1854 that Alfred Tennyson addressed 
those beautiful stanzas of invitation to the poet’s home 
in the Isle of Wight, closing with— 
** Come, Maurice, pay one visit here, 
For those are few we hold as dear; 


Nor pay but one, but come for many, 
Many and many a happy year.” 


Eheu fugaces! The last of them has now rolled by for 
ever inexorably. And, mourning for the loss of his 
friend, as the Poet Laureate doubtless still does very 
poignantly, we would place here in solace upon his 
lips, with one slight modification, one of his own 
exquisite stanzas from his peerless In Memoriam— 
**O life not futile, then, though frail ! 
O for thy voice to soothe and bless! 


What hope of answer or redress ? 
Behind the veil, behind the veil.” 


= 
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ROME IN TRANSITION. 


(Part II.) 


N our last article we spoke of the want of energy and 
the absence of manual labour so strikingly mani- 
fest in Rome at the present time. One exception must, 
however, be made. In one direction the Italian govern- 
ment has not failed to infuse fresh life and vigour. 
The cause of archeology has been taken up with zeal, 
and a new impetus seems to have been given to that 
science. Excavations are being carried on largely, and 
bands of workmen may be daily seen delving and 
grovelling in the Roman Forum, in the Palace of the 
Cezsars, and the Baths of Caracalla. The sea-board 
town of Ostia is also being excavated, and it is pro- 
posed to work once more on Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli, 
though as treasures of such value have already been 
found, and removed from thence, it is doubtful whether 
much else can remain to be discovered. 





On the 2nd of january, 1860, he was 
e inaugural lecture on 
the opening there of the Local Working Men’s Insti- 


Even while it so consumed itself 





In the Palace of the Czsars, which now comprises 
what was formerly the Pontifical part.of the Gardens 
as well as that belonging to the late Emperor of the 
French, with the prospect of gaining possession of the 
adjoining convents, great discoveries have been, and 
are still being, made under the able superintendence of 
Cavaliere Rosa. Nothing, however, has equalled in 
importance the painted rooms in the house, sometimes 
called that of Augustus, sometimes that of Livia, 
which were unearthed about two years ago. These 
are the state apartments of Augustus, and were, it js 
supposed, built for that Emperor when compelled by 
the Senate to leave his modest home on the Capitoline, 
and take up his residence on the Palatine. The whole 
suite of rooms are subterranean, and were built thus for 
the sake of coolness during the summer heats. And 
here Augustus is said to have lived for forty years, 
The walls of each room are beautifully frescoed, pro- 
bably by some Greek artist, and nothing finer among 
ancient paintings has yet been discovered. On the 
two largest panels in the principal chamber are repre- 
sentations of Io, watched by Argus, while Mercury is 
seen advancing in the distance ; and of Galatea riding 
away triumphantly, while from behind the treacherous 
rock rises the Cyclops Polyphemus. In the upper 
divisions are scenes of domestic Roman life, showing 
us the narrow streets, with their many-storied houses 
and women-filled loggias, of that old Imperial City, 
whose architecture and whose habits exist still in this 
modern Rome wherein we live, and whose people we 
love to patronise—we, whose ancestors were barbarian 
slaves when these walls were frescoed for the nephew 
of Julius Cesar. 

Deeply interesting in the history of art must be these 
painted rooms. ‘The colouring of the whole is, perhaps, 
somewhat crude, the ground-work on which the panels 
are laid being stained, sometimes a blood-red tint, 
sometimes a deep orange. But this very vividness and 
brightness only makes one wonder the more at the 
extraordinary longevity of these paintings—at the mar- 
vellous tenacity of existence which has preserved them 
thus, through nineteen hundred years of Gothic devas- 
tation, of Norman burning, of perils by siege and by 
fire, of natural decay, and unsuspected burial. And 
yet here they are uncovered before us, full of rich life 
and quaint conception, wreathed with flowered ara- 
besques, whose delicacy and grace have scarcely been 
surpassed in the famous Loggie of the Vatican, or in 
the monkish masterpieces of the Middle Ages. 

So many ancient statues of excellence have already 
been presented to the eyes of the existing generation, 
that the discovery of sculpture naturally excites less 
interest than does that of early paintings. Several 
bits of fine workmanship have been found on the 
Palatine Hill, of which, however, the casts only are to 
be seen in the little museum built in the Garden of the 
Cesars. The originals, which were dug up on the 
property belonging to Napoleon III., have been sent to 
Paris. It is pleasant to think that this unjustifiable 
exportation no longer exists. Within the last six 


weeks a large statue has been found near the celebrated 
house of Augustus. 


It represents a seated female 
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re, but is unfortunately headless. The attitude is 
d and imposing, and learned folk opine that the 
statue once represented Rome. 

On the Palatine, too, some more parts of the well of 
Romulus have been lately discovered, as well as a 
temple of the kingly period, built of large blocks of 
tufa. In the north corner excavations in the house of 
Caligula have been pushed forward, while in the south 
end, part of the Palace of Domitian has been discovered. 
Great doings are talked of in the region of the Forum; 
the low, mean houses round about are to be thrown 
down, and their localities thoroughly excavated. Thus 
the neighbouring ruins with their arches and roadways, 
will be brought into proper prominence. Fortunately 
the numerous churches on the line are to be left 
untouched, or we should tremble for the fate of the 
graceful tenth century Campanile of Sta. Francesca 
Romana. 

One thing, however, we miss this year among the 
ruins. In other springs, with the first warm breath of 
sunshine, the old discoloured bricks or stones burst 
forth into fresh young life, and answered back the 
tremulous note of the first bird with the quivering of 
their pale young leaves. Now all the bushes and 
shrubs, all the little creeping plants that grew so fear- 
lessly and cling so lovingly to these crumbling founda- 
tions, have been torn ruthlessly away, and the Flavian 
Amphitheatre, the Thermz of Caracalla, stand bare in 
the sunlight, their skeletons unclothed with the tender 
garb Time’s successive spring-tides had thrown around 
them. True, one can count their bones better thus, 
and it was said that this close-clinging mantle of weeds 
but hastened the progress of decay. Yet they had 
lived so long thus adorned. 

There is one other ancient fabric of whose changing 
condition we feel ourselves compelled to speak. If 
Rome be in transition, her Church, the Roman Catholic 
Church, is universally, all over the world, in a restless 
state of change. Naturally in Rome the fruits of this 
new growth of events are more apparent than else- 
where, And what hurts the Papalini most is the fact 
that with the aid of Time, they have themselves 
brought about these mighty changes in the eternal 
Church and City. It is easy to throw the blame npon 
the Italian Government. But it was Time, bearing his 
scythe red with memories, and his hour-glass full of 
prophetic promises ; Time as he banished the Bour- 
bons, and gave Europe a taste for constitutional 
sovereignty, who was rolling ever nearer the hour of 
declared Papal Infallibility till he neutralised the 
tflicacy of its advent by the fall of an ancient and once 
glorious monarchy. The Italians could not help it, the 
Romans did not care: the wave of Time merged Rome 
into Italy, and the clericals strewing the shore with 
strange and impossible dogmas, cut themselves off from 
their fair and due proportion of sympathy. 

Yet while we acknowledge the existence of the 
Papa-Ré to have been an anachronism in this our nine- 
teenth century, we cannot help feeling sorry for the 
fallen Pio Nono, the soldier who was Liberal in his 
youth, the Prelate pronounced infallible in his old age, 

€ sole inheritor of St. Peter’s throne, who has 





attained to St. Peter’s years, only to see himself 
branded as the last of the Sovereign-Pontiffs! Not 
that his conduct can be in any way excused, even under 
the title of dignified mourning solitude. Of course it 
is natural that the vanquished monarch should shrink 
from the sight of invading victors guarding his citadel, 
and that he should prefer seclusion in a large palace 
and a pleasant garden to going further, and probably 
faring worse. But the infallible Holy Father is, or 
ought to be spiritually superior to these natural weak- 
nesses of mankind. Therefore from Pio Nono this 
small feeble revenge seems doubly childish, this shut- 
ting of the Vatican, and making access to its treasures 
as difficult and unpleasant as possible, this calling him- 
self a prisoner when the whole world lies free before his 
choice, this endeavour to quarrel with a Government 
whose maxim is peace, because it has the wisdom to 
perceive that in peace alone consists its strength. Why 
do not some of the far-seeing counsellors about the 
Pontiff, press such-like wisdom upon the attention of 
His Holiness ? 

But the Roman Church has one real and undoubted 
grievance against the Italian Government. The con- 
fiscation of convents according to the new monastic 
law, falls heavier and causes more outspoken dissatis- 
faction in Rome than in other parts of Italy. That the 
law is a necessary one, can scarcely comfort the hearts 
of the cloister-exiled brothers. Great, indeed, as is the 
debt of the whole civilised world, towards monks for 
the learning and charity of which they were the sole 
almoners and preservers during the rude ages, still it 
must be confessed that the public opinion of Europe 
does not include monachism among its needful insti- 
tutions. Work is glorified in this eager age and this 
crowded continent, and a fair share thereof is exacted 
from every human brain. A life of meditation may 
doubtless be beneficial to the single individual soul, but 
the labour of mankind is dedicated not to himself alone, 
but to the well-being of the present, the good of future 
generations. ‘‘ Il Regno wants soldiers, not monks,” 
said a poor Carthusian brother, in his hoarse, seldom- 
used voice, as he led us over his deserted monastery, 
his white robes looming drearily down the long empty 
passages, while he pointed out the once full guest- 
chambers and the lonely gardened-cells never more to 
be occupied by his beloved frate. Well, it may be better 
for the next generation, but it is hard upon the religion 
of this, hard upon those who have spent their youth in 
devotion and solitude, who have hung together as one 
silent family, to be thus cast adrift in their old age, 
thrown headlong into a world that has forgotten them, 
and of whose grown-up ways they are entirely ignorant. 
It is pitiful to see these deserted convents, and to listen 
to the wind moaning sadly down the empty corridors, 
and through the unrepaired cell-windows, to wander 
through the weed-grown cloisters, the desolate garden, 
the once-beloved and carefully kept church now left un- 
worshipped in, uncared for, and to think of those 
homeless brothers and sisters, those martyrs to 
posterity, wandering over the face of the earth with 
empty hearts and hands, dispossessed of all save their 
old-world studies, and their forgotten existences. Ma che 
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vuole, the lesser and feebler part must always suffer for 
the good of the greater whole. So we English folk point 
with proud experience to Italy’s future gain, and feel 
selfishly content that we got over troubles in this respect 
three hundred years ago. We have almost forgotten 
the serious discontent and sorrow our fathers knew at 
that time. But we must confess, notwithstanding the 
way being paved by Papal Bulls and Cardinals’ 
suggestions, that the suppression of monasteries in 
England was affected in a far more cruel manner than 
is being done at the present time in Italy; and that 
the distribution of Church property by our King 
Henry VIII. was far more unjustifiable than the con- 
fiscation of convents under order of the Italian Govern- 
ment. 

Thus the Roman Church mourns over her vanished 
temporality, and her spiritual soul refuses to lift up her 
voice and sing. All the gorgeous ceremonies of the 
Church have been attend since the Roman territory 
has become Italian soil. This is a great disappoint- 
ment to a certain class of travellers, who were in the 
habit of regarding these services as special displays got 
up for their entertainment, and who lost no oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting their ignorance by delivering dis- 
paraging comments on these “theatrical performances.” 
Of course it was delightful to the travelling critic to 
don his uniform, and to “his lady” how charmingly 
becoming was that arrangement of black veil over a 
fashionable chignon, and how praiseworthy it was of 
them both to go forth in the early morning and hear 
the silver trumpets blown, and see a churchful of 
soldiers fall on their knees as one man, their weapons 
ringing on the marble pavement, their heads bowed in 
profound adoration, while the Sacred Host was elevated 
from the High Altar at St. Peter’s. And then in a serene 
state of mind our travellers would return congratulating 
themselves that they were not as these poor deluded 
Roman Catholics, and that their religion seldom 
demanded the sacrifice of getting up so early in the 
morning to go to church. 

These things are over now, and from the Church’s 
own point of view, for the good of Catholicism, it is as 
well. Why should Rome make a show of her most 
sacred religious services for the pleasure of the winter- 
birds of forestiere? The Romans themselves seldom 
attended the great ceremonies held in St. Peter’s 
during Easter and Christmas-tide. The church then, 
with the exception of the Pontifical army, was almost 
entirely full of visitors, and probably the greater nuin- 
ber of them’would not be Roman Catholics. Indeed, 
we often wondered in what favoured fane the Roman 
people elected to hear mass. The ordinary congrega- 
tions in the well-known churches consisted of a few old 
women, a Capuchin or two, a long line of cassocked 
students kneeling before each altar in succession, a 
lady with a footman and a velvet cushion, while the 
remainder, and by far the larger part, was composed of 
strangers from all nations. ‘This, too, at the high mass 
or vespers of a special festa, in the church named after 
the said saint. We can only imagine that the great 


families have their private chapels and chaplains, and 
the poorer classes their special parish churches, in 





which they attend the earlier and less attractive 


funzione. Two exceptions to this rule must be made, 
One is the Church of the Ara Ceceli, in which the 
sacred Bambino is displayed in all its traditional glory 
from Christmas time to the Epiphany, when crowds of 
peasants kneel before the grottoed shrine, lifting up 
their own babies to see the image of the One Holy 
Babe. The other is the Church of the Jesu, which js 
made attractive to Romans, not only on account of the 
magnificent manner in which its services are con. 
ducted, but also for the splendid sermons delivered here 
by the Jesuit fathers. This is asit should be. Let the 
Roman Church, in this season of humiliation, in this 
her hour of temporal losses, devote herself to higher 
spiritual profit ; let her grow worthy of her people, and 
teach them how to grow more justly proud of their 
ancient heritage ; let her be useful and attractive to her 
own sons and daughters, even if less so towards the 
followers of a somewhat different creed. 

Ah! the old Carthusian was right. Italy verily, and 
Rome especially, needs soldiers, not monks. In the 
Italy we dream of we see soldier-monks, like Savon- 
arola, arising to fight for the true purity and glory of 
the Church-militant; we see soldier-knights of all 
classes riding, liké St. George, triumphantly over the 
yawning dragon jaws of black sloth and vice, and, 
above all, an ideal King Victor, blameless, noble, and 
true, winning peace and prosperity majestically— 


‘¢] the heart of labour, all for love of men.” 


Alas, how different are all realities from our ideals. 
Rome scarcely seems to think her monkish age is past. 
She has slept so long untouched by modern civilisation, 
undisturbed by railway-whistles, unlighted by gas, 
unvisited by newspapers, that when she woke at last it 
was but drowsily after all. True, she has hushed her 
priests and silenced her pifferari, and having given her 
hand to young Italy she seems sadly disposed to fall 
asleep again. But will the world allow this? Will 
civilisation allow this? Will her children allow this? 
The blue valleys into which the great light of the sun 
has penetrated care no longer for the snow-hills’ reflec- 
tion; the golden Tiber, when it has once reached the 
Mediterranean, rolls onward to the wider, deeper 
ocean; and will the lazy, handsome Romans, who 
have had the door of liberty and labour thrown open for 
them, sit down again contented with their patrimony 
of immortal traditiohs, and net strive to claim that 
proof of their existence, the necessity of toil and 
achievement? Yes, it is here, and here only, that 
there is hope for Rome’s redemption—hope (if we may 
quote again from some recent words spoken by the 
greatest thinker among modern poets) that 


“ Under the blinding blue that basks in Rome,” 
the people having attained 
“* . . 6 « « « « The universal vote ! 
Its rights for labour!” 


may be even in this chrysalis condition spinning those 
golden threads from which the Eternal City sh 
emerge glorious and great, a Phoenix among nations. 
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HINTS TO TRAVELLERS. 








HE Royal Geographical Society has done good 
service in publishing a series of instructions, by 
following which travellers may make their labours 
profitable to geography. For want of something of 
this kind there can be no doubt that many men have 
expended a great deal of time and money to very little 
purpose. The work before us, forming a part of the 
proceedings of the Society, will be a sufficient answer to 
the numerous applications received by the Society as 
to the equipment of a scientific traveller. 

Allinstruments should be sent to Kew Observatory 
to be tested, which is done for a small fee. The obser- 
yatory was established by the British Association, and 
is maintained by the munificence of J. P. Gassiot, Esq., 
F.R.S. All boxes should be made so that instruments 
can be easily taken out and replaced. It is a great 
mistake to have them made too small, a large light box 
suffers much less from concussion than a small heavy 
one. The following are necessary articles :— 

A sextant of 6 inches divided on platinum to ten 
minutes, with a moveable ground-glass screen in front 
of the reading-off lens. A 3-inch radius sextant 
graduated to half degrees should be taken for detached 
expeditions. A mercurial horizon with trough not less 
than 3+ inches inside length. 

A strong silver watch with black steel hands and 
clearly-marked divisions. Two other watches, half-a- 
dozen watch-glasses, and three keys should be taken as 
a reserve. 

A prismatic compass graduated on aluminium from 
0° to 360°, and two pocket compasses from 1} to 2 inches 
in diameter. The latter should be light in weight, 
deep, and furnished with catches to relieve the needle 
from its pivot. 

Lantern to be used with oil and having a large wick, 
and with an abundant supply of air from air-holes in 
the sides. Three short and stout boiling-point thermo- 
meters, and a vessel to fix into the laritern to boil the 
water in. Also three ordinary thermometers. 

Two large pocket-sized aneroids (2} inches across). 

An artist’s board, 8 inches by 13 inches or so, made 
of mahogany. Plenty of paper and note books (the 
latter not “‘metallic”), blotting-paper, carbonised paper 
for tracing, Marquois’ scales, blank maps of proposed 
toutes, pen-knives, paints, and sable brushes. 

The traveller should not encumber himself with 
many books, the following, however, are useful :— 
Roper’s Navigation Tables, Weale’s Tables, Shadwell’s 
Cards of Formule, nautical almanack, tables for baro- 
meters, and celestial maps. 

The following extract from a letter from Dr. Kirk 
contains valuable hints :— 


“When Dr. Livingstone and I crossed the mountains and 
teached Lake Shirwa, our outfit was as follows: —One 6-inch 
‘extant, one mercurial horizon, one pocket chronometer, two 
Prismatic compasses, one pocket compass, one field-glass, one 
aneroid barometer, two common thermometers, two boiling- 
point thermometers (the brass apparatus commonly supplied is 
quite superfluous), botanical paper, arsenical soap, one wide- 
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mouthed bottle containing spirits of wine, pocket lens, knives, 
note-books, water-colours, mathematical tables, nautical 
almanack, and wax-candles. The sextant and horizon were 
under the care of one man. ‘They are on no account to be con- 
tained in the same box, partly from the danger of escape of 
mercury, but more especially to avoid the severe shock which so 
heavy a weight receives when placed on the ground, or should it 
happen to strike against a rock or tree, and these are contin- 
gencies to be expected. When carried, the limb should be very 
lightly clamped on the arc. We found no better plan when on 
the march than having the sextant and horizon fastened to 
opposite ends of a bamboo or stick, and carried over the 
shoulders of one of the porters. All the other instruments not 
carried by ourselves were packed among the other baggage. We 
read off the sextant by the help of the wax-candles, which from 
the stillness of the nights, we are able to use in the open air. On 
a short journey such an outfit is all that can be desired.” 

Mr. J. Galton, F.R.S., contributes ‘‘ Notes on 
Observing with a Sextant”; Mr. Brock (chronometer 
maker, 21, George-street, Portman-square), ‘‘ The 
Description of Watch Most Useful to a Traveller,” 
*“On a Composition for Keeping Watches or Com- 
passes Watertight ;” the Assistant-Secretary, Remarks 
on artificial horizon, compasses, and barometers ; 
Colonel Walker ‘‘On~ Observations with Theodolites 
or Altazimuth Instruments ;” but we pass on to note 
an interesting paper by Dr. Pole, F.R.S., reprinted 
from Macmillan’s Magazine, entitled, ‘‘ Photography for 
Travellers and Tourists.” The wet process from a dark 
room and a considerable amount of chemical apparatus 
being required is out of the question, a traveller could 
not be burdened with the latter, and a substitute for 
the former would be difficult to procure. The dry 
collodion process remedies this difficulty. It occurred 
to some one to try whether it was indispensable that 
the plates should be kept wet before and after develop- 
ment, and it was discoyered that by altering the process 
pictures could be taken with dry plates. The value of 
this discovery is obvious. Travellers can take prepared 
plates and carry them about for months, and they are 
ready at any time for use without any further process, 
a little longer exposure in the camera is all that is 
necessary. Dr. Kirk says in a letter—‘‘ That dry 
collodion process, which I believe will now supersede 
almost all others, had not made much progress when 
we went out; but, in order to test it, I took with me 
plates, prepared and sensitised in England in January, 
1858, which, when tried at various times, continued to 
yield pictures up to August, 1863, having kept sensitive 
all the interval at Teté, or the Zambezi.” Dr. Pole 
thinks it-is not advisable to try and take large photo- 
graphs, but that the smallest size in use, the stereoscopic 
plate, is the most eligible. Delicacy of detail can be 
thus procured, and the stereoscopic effect afterwards 
produced is a great consideration. The camera may 
be hung round the neck, the stand will fold up into a 
straight stick, and the plates may be carried in the 
pocket. After the plates have been used they can be 
packed by slipping an india-rubber band round each 
end of every alternate one, to keep them from con- 
tact. If the operator wishes to develop the plates, 
a small case of bottles is sufficient for the pur- 
pose. Dr. Pole says the reason this method is 
not more frequently used is the difficulty of getting 
first-rate prepared plates from the dealers, and re- 
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commends travellers to prepare their own plates. 
But we are glad to see from another paper, by the Rev. 
H. B. George (formerly editor of the Alpine Fournal), 
that the plates of the Liverpool Dry Plate Company 
may be depended upon very thoroughly. These weigh 
about rlb. per dozen. Each plate gives two pictures. 
He says the best apparatus is known as Edwards’ 
Miniature Apparatus, manufactured by Murray and 
Heath (62, Jermyn Street), the camera being a centre 
of 3} inches. A zinc box, to hold about a dozen plates 
should be taken, so that when a traveller quits his 
heavy luggage he may take enough plates with him to 
last several days. Mr. George advises travellers not to 
have the camera to screw directly on the stand, but to 
a saddle-shaped clamp to fit across the head of the 
stand. Great care must be taken to exclude dust from 
the lenses and plates. Experience only will teach the 
operator the time required for taking a view. A dis- 
tant view takes less time than a near object. Morning 
is better than the afternoon. It is better to expose a 
plate too long a time than too short. 

In countries where inscriptions are likely to be met 
with, paper “‘ squeezes” should be taken. The paper 
used by engravers is the most suitable. After remov- 
ing dust and dirt from the inscription, the paper should 
be laid upon it, and water sprinkled on the paper with 
a soft brush like’ a hat brush. When sufficiently 
wetted, the paper should be pressed into every part of 
the inscription, and left until it is thoroughly dry. It 
may then be rolled up without injury. There are many 
travellers whose chief object in travelling is geographi- 
cal exploration, who would nevertheless like to secure 
objects of natural history. Mr. H. W. Bates (assistant 
secretary) has contributed to the Hints a capital paper 
on the “Collection of Objects of Natural History.” 
Among the articles mentioned in his “outfit” we 
observe double-barrel guns, with spare nipples, and a 
few common guns to lend to native hunters, fine 
powder in canisters, arsenical soap, two or three 
scapels, scissors, cylindrical tin box for plants, insect 
pins, stone jars for reptiles and fishes, spirits, botanical 
drying paper, chip pill boxes, india-rubber water-proof 
sheeting to cover collections in wet weather, and a set 
of carpenters’ tools. It is a good thing to have all 
provisions packed in tin cases, which may be after- 
wards used for containing specimens. A couple of 
drying cages are of great service in an excessively 
moist climate. They should be made of light wood, so 
arranged as to take to pieces readily. The largest 
should be about aft. 6in. by rft. 6in. high; the other, 
for insects, may be smaller. Folding doors in front 
are best, with panels of perforated zinc, the backs of 
the cages being entirely of that metal. 

Mr. Bates points out that the countries which are 
the least known with regard to their natural history are 
New Guinea, and the large islands to the east of it, 
Northern Australia, the interior of Borneo, Thibet, and 
the other parts of Central Asia, Equatorial Africa, and 
the eastern side of the Andes, from east of Bogota to 
the south of Bolivia. The exact locality should be 


recorded by every traveller on every specimen he col- 
This is of the greatest importance, and has 


lects. 





been hitherto too much neglected. Variety should be 
the traveller’s aim, and the species inhabiting the 
interior of the forests are less known than those in the 
plains. Flowering plants at high elevations should be 
studied, and insects in the same places. Dr. Gunther, 
of the British Museum, says that a traveller cannot 
fail to make interesting discoveries if he collects fishes 
of inland lakes and unexplored rivers. If only portions 
of animals can be brought away, skulls are to be pre- 
ferred. Powdered calcined gypsum is useful in absorb. 
ing blood for feathers or fur when killed. Hard-bodied 
insects (like beetles) should, while collecting, be placed 
in small bottles; soft-bodied ones killed by pressing 
them on the chest, underneath the wings, and pinned 
in the collecting box. Exact localities should be care- 
fully noted. Travellers intending to secure skins of 
animals and birds will probably have practised skinning 
before, so we shall not quote Mr. Bates’ instructions 
on this subject. When dry the skins may be packed 
in boxes which have been washed with arsenical soap, 
which will secure them from the depredations of 
insects. Respecting reptiles and fishes, Mr. Bates 
quotes the remarks of Mr. Osbert Salvin :— 

‘Almost any spirit will answer for this purpose, its fitness 

consisting in the amount of alcohol contained in it. In all cases 
it is best to procure the strongest possible, being less bulky, and 
water can always be obtained to reduce the strength to the 
requisite amount. When the spirit sold retail by natives is not 
sufficiently strong, by visiting the distillery the traveller can 
often obtain the frst running (the strongest) of the still, which 
will be stronger than he requires undiluted. The spirit used 
should be reduced to about proof, and the traveller should always 
be provided with an alcoholometer. If this is not at hand alittle 
practice will enable him to ascertain the strength of the spirit 
from the rapidity with which the bubbles break when rising to 
the surface of a small quantity shaken in a bottle. When the 
spirit has been used this test is of no value. When animals or 
fish are first immersed it will be found that the spirit becomes 
rapidly weaker. Large specimens absorb the alcohol very 
speedily. The principal point is to watch that the strength of 
the spirit does not get below a certain point while the specimen 
is absorbing alcohol when first put in. It will be found that after 
two or three days the spirit retains its strength. When this is 
the case the specimen will be perfectly preserved. Spirit should 
not be thrown away, no matter how often used, so long as the 
traveller has a reserve of sufficient strength to bring it back to 
its requisite strength.” 
Camphor and other preservatives used for insects are 
of little use in tropical climates; arsenical soap should 
be largely used. In humid climates insects get mouldy 
in boxes, and had better be preserved in spirits. Plants 
are dried between sheets of botanical drying paper, and 
when dry they may be placed between old newspapers. 
Collections should be sent to Europe without delay as 
opportunity offers. It is a good plan to place boxes 
containing insects, &c., in the middle of large boxes 
surrounded by hay or some such substance. 


—— 
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THE MAYOR OF BATLEY AND HIS 
GOLD CHAIN. 


B hey is mourning in Batley. Batley’s worship- 
ful Mayor sits chainless on the magisterial bench. 
There is nothing now to distinguish this worthy civic 
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functionary from the meanest citizen within the walls 
of Batley. The ‘“‘Grummers” of the unhappy town 
look coldly on their dishonoured chief. It is doubtful 
whether the affairs of Batley, commercial, social, or 
political, can he carried on under the severe blow 
which has fallen upon it. The story is a,melancholy 
one. Batley may be an old corporation, and its officers 
may in course of years have worn out the corporate 
chain of office, or Batley may have been poor, and its 
chief officer may never yet have owned a chain of office. 
But now, in prosperous times, whether by way of 
restoration of that which time and use had destroyed, 
or by way of new splendour suitable to the advancing 
importance of the worthy town, it occurred to certain 
members of the corporation that the void should be 
filled up, and a gold chain of office should be provided 
for the Mayor of Batley. The splendour of their 
Mayor might well be considered an object of interest 
and pride, not to the corporation alone, but to the 
citizens whose servants the corporation are. The 
expense of the new chain might fairly, therefore, be 
defrayed, as other corporate luxuries, out of the borough 
rates. Unfortunately, not all the corporation of Batley 
saw things in this light. There were actually some 
men of Batley mean enough to hold that a rate levied 
for such a purpose was a breach of public trust. Ona 
matter which may be supposed to affect the dignity and 
efficiency of the chief officer of their town, and armed 
with the example of supreme government, they might 
well have broken the letter of the law, if it was against 
them, to carry out such a laudable design. But the 
dissentient members of the Batley Corporation were 
not yielding ; they declared war on behalf of themselves 
and the ratepayers of Batley, and filed a Bill in Chan- 
cery to restrain his worship the Mayor and the corpora- 
tion from indulging their taste for ornaments and sym- 
bolical dignity. After one doubtful skirmish victory 
has declared for the opponents of chains and gewgaws, 
and Vice-Chancellor Wickens has forbidden the em- 
ployment of rates in the purchase of chains of office. 
About the letter of the law there could be no doubt ; 
there was no pretence for saying that under the Muni- 
cipal Corporation Act the rates of the citizen could be 
applied in procuring ornamentation for the town 
officials, but the learned Vice-Chancellor did not stop 
at the legal view of the question. He had no sympathy 
with the wants of the Mayor of Batley, and scrupled 
not to declare his feelings in the matter. To some 
people, he admitted, forms and ceremonies were of 
more importance than to others, but to contend that 
the Mayor of Batley lost dignity or efficiency by the 
want of a chain of office, or that the possession of it 
would raise him in the eyes of his fellow-men or fellow- 
mayors, especially when he did not pay for it himself, 
was absurd, and what is much more likely to depreciate 
the Mayor in the thoughts of all in whose estimation 
he Might desire to stand well, he declared the whole 
Matter to be childish and foolish. And being childish 
and foolish, our poor Mayor must e’en be chainless 
amongst his more fortunate brethren or purchase a chain 
for himself. Now, we confess we have not any very 
great sympathy with the Mayor of Batley, and we are 





not inclined to say that the lesson the Vice-Chancellor 
thought fit to read him was altogether inopportune. 
For there is nothing to make us believe that the people 
of Batley have been deficient in the respect and honour 
their Mayor deserves, although he has presided over 
them without a chain. They may have arrived at a 
stand-point when signs of dignity may be dispensed 
with in procuring corresponding show of feeling. On 
the other hand, the words of the Vice-Chancellor may 
not be unfitting in giving the public a lesson when they 
are apt to rely too much on, and give a wrong value to, 
forms and ceremonies. 

But did the learned judge intend to condemn all 
forms and ceremonies which of themselves do not bring 
dignity and honour, but are only signs of worth and 
position? The Vice-Chancellor himself delivered judg- 
ment in a horse-hair wig, and carries in his hand a 
three-cornered article as he enters and leaves hi) 
court, which certainly never was or can be of any use 
or ornament. All, too, who care to witness the sight, 
will, at the commencement of term, see the Vice- 
Chancellor pass up Westminster Hall robed in a gown 
glittering with lace more splendid than any provincial 
Mayor’s chain of office, unless, indeed, he strips it off 
to give point to the rebuke he has administered to the 
Mayor of Batley. But we do not anticipate such a 
result asthis. It istrue that Vice-Chancellor Wickens’ 
trappings are not paid for directly out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, but if he does dispense with them, some 
economising member of Parliament may suggest a 
diminution of salary in consequence of a diminution of 
his expenses. As Archbishop Whately said long ago, 
‘** Mankind is not formed to live without ceremony and 
form; the ‘inward spiritual grace’ is very apt to be 
lost without the ‘external outside sign.’” 

Ceremonies may be burdensome, may be ridiculous 
from having lost their ancient significance, and then 
they may be set aside with advantage. But if cere- 
monies and forms in the abstract are to be condemned, 
does not the condemnation logically extend to all 
clothes, so far as they do not serve for protection from 
cold, and are useful only in pointing distinctions 
between man and man? But here again it is only too 
much of the tailor which is to be avoided, not the 
tailor altogether. Let us recall an amusing passage of 
that very learned person, Teufelsdréckh, on the sub- 
ject :—‘‘ You see two individuals,” he writes, ‘‘ one 
draped in fine red, the other in coarse threadbare blue ; 
red says to blue, ‘Be hanged and anatomised ;’ blue 
hears with a shudder, and (O wonder of wonders!) 
marches sorrowfully to the gallows; is there noosed 
up, vibrates his hour, and the surgeons dissect him, 
and fit his bones into a skeleton for medical purposes. 
How is this, or what make ye of your. Nothing can 
act but where it is? Red has no physical hold of blue, 
no clutch of him, is nowise in contact with him; 
neither are those ministering sheriffs and lord lieu- 
tenants, and hangmen and tipstaves, so related to com- 
manding red, that he can tug them hither and thither ; 
but each stands distinct within his own skin. Never- 
theless, as it is spoken so is it done. Thinking reader, 
the reason seems to me two-fold: first, that man is a 
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spirit, and bound by invisible bonds to all men; 
secondly, that he wears clothes which are the visible 
emblems of that fact. Has not your red-hanging indi- 
vidual a horse-hair wig, squirrel skin, and a plush 
gown, whereby all mortals know that he is a judge? 
Society, which the more I think of it astonishes me the 
more, is founded upon cloth.” ‘There is much truth in 
this satire. We are too poor creatures yet not to de- 
pend much on externals. Even Sir John Wickens, we 
take it, assumes a higher importance—not, perhaps, in 
the thoughts of those who have passed their lives with 
him, and are now practising before him, but with the 
outside public—from his title and trappings. 

No one will pretend to say that in themselves such 
things have value, but they have their use as signs of 
intrinsic good, as means sometimes of educating and 
leading to higher thought. If they can be dispensed 
with, so much the better, but it is a high nature only 
that can do without forms and ceremonies. People in 
general, however, have not yet reached this point, and 
even Mayors, with gold chains, may in some places 

aifl more respect and reverence than Mayors without 
gold chains. It is too soon yet to preach an abolition 
of all forms and all outward signs which shall declare 
to the outside world the inward worth of the bearer. 
Doubtless it is a higher species of character which is 
content to perform the more important duties and 
functions of life without the knowledge of his fitness 
for the position being brought home to the looker on 
by any other means than the actual performance; it is 
a higher species of character which will acknowledge 
worth and power without being affected or stimulated 
by external symbols of it. Such a character, however, 
must be the aim of the present generation ; it is not yet 
its possession. 


— 
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REVIEWS. 


Letters of Mary Russell Mitford. Second Series. 
Edited by Henry Chorley. In two volumes. London: 
Bentley ar.d Son. 1872. 








Notwithstanding the interest with which the public 
perused the first series of the ‘ Life and Letters of Miss 
Mitford,” edited by the late Rev. William Harness, and 
his deputy, the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange, there is no fear 
that it will cry “Held! enough!” on the appearance of a 
second series by Mr. Chorley. Mr. Chorley is the candid 
friend in a natural and not satirical sense, and what was 
wanted was some one to edit the lively letters of the 
authoress of “ Our Village’ with qualificatory foot-notes, 
and an eye to explanation of feminine exuberance of enthu- 
siasm. He has performed his task with tact and honesty, 
even to the quoting in the second volume a letter of Miss 
Mitford’s about himself, which is, from first to last, a spirt 
of bitterness against his review of her “‘ Atherton” in the 
Atheneum. It would, perhaps, have been better had he 


found it feasible to give the letters to her several corres- 
pondents in chronological arrangement, and not, as he has 
done, in bundles, so to speak, all the letters to Mrs. Hol- 
land, to Miss Anderson, to Miss Harrison, to Mrs. Ouvry, 
Mr. Bennoch, Mr. Pearson, and others, being collected 





ss 

into separate parcels. The result is that, unless the reader 
carries well in mind that he is entering continually on q 
fresh correspondence, he finds himself seemingly con. 
fronted by repetitions of the same interview, the same 
criticism, the same “mot,” and is ready to complain ofa 
“damnable iteration.” But it is easy to see that there 
were difficulties in the way of the chronological plan, which 
would inevitably have circumscribed the work, and not 
seldom have deprived us of some thought, or notice, or 
sketch of character, which one would have been loth to 
lose. 

Perhaps if Miss Mitford could find a Lovejoy (the 
** Reading ” Bookseller) in the other world, she would long 
for Mr. Chorley’s coming, to pay him out for his account of 
the father for whom she sacrificed health and everything; yet 
no one can doubt that he is not far wrong when, in a note 
at page 23 of volume the first, he finds a resemblance “ jn 
position—nay, too, and in expression—between the rela- 
tions of Miss Mitford and her father and those of the dolls’ 
dressmaker and her drunken parent in Dickens’ “ QOuyr 
Mutual Fuiend.” Nor, indeed, could we wish to be per- 
suaded that it was otherwise, seeing that, in such case, the 
heroism of the dear literary lady, whose carelessness of 
dress—to the extent of “a shop-ticket sticking to her 
border or bow "—and “‘whose grand head and exquisitely 
fine silvery hair” are so vividly pourtrayed in Mrs. Acton 
Tindal’s contributed sketch (1, pp. 15-24), would suffer 
diminution, and her struggles into fame become referable 
to feminine craving of applause rather than to the strong 
impulse of filial piety. To the latter—to take her own ac- 
count of the cause—we owe a prose picture of rural life 
and scenery (‘‘Our Village,”) which Mr. Chorley justly 
ranks among English classics, for its observation and de- 
picture of manners and scenery, and its clearness and 
purity of language. And, besides this and her other prose 
works, mostly successful and popular, several dramas, 
which succeeded where others by such writers as Joanna 
Baillie and Mrs. Hemans made no impression. 


But it is not of her works, nor indeed of her life—save 
as it appears in her letters—that we are now to write. 
The letters had a high prestige clinging to them before 
they were given to the world. Does this series, and its 
predecessor, sustain the ‘‘constans opinio” about them? 
In the main, certainly. It represents the woman who, 
capable of great self-sacrifice, kept her secret suffering, of 
every kind, in the background, did not worship an idol 
reflected in the looking-glass, but in a generous, affec- 
tionate spirit made heroes and heroines of her favourites, 
and poured forth to them in her correspondence the natural 
fervour of her admiration. At such shrines her offerings 
were a mixture of gossip about her neighbours, ever full of 
interest from her lively portraiture, and of laudation of 
other correspondents, whom she wished the receiver of her 
letter could know, she was so sure that either would fall in 
love with the other. In short, there was a freshness, a sym- 
pathy, a nature in her unspoilt by much petting, perhaps 
refined and heightened by the trials she underwent. 
Withal she had a bright cheery way of putting things, and 
an under-current of fun and humour which occasionally 
peeps out in a description, and often in a phrase, or a con- 
trast, as when she apologises for ‘ abusing her betters as 
though they were her worses,” talks of using phraseology 
(it concerned the prize-ring) “which was not her mother- 
tongue, but her father-tongue,” and says of Mrs. Hannah 
More (a little severely) “that she writes like a man m 
petticoats or a woman in breeches. All her books havea 
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loud voice, and a stern frawn, and a long-stride about them. 
Moreover, she cants and she cringes, and she is as com- 
pletely the reverse of her correspondent as George the Big 
is of Napoleon the Great” (p. 96). Admirers of Mrs. 
Hannah More will call this unamiable, and we suspect 
that the writer’s antipathies were a reflection of those of 
her male parent, for it is curious how much any sympathy 
of hers was enhanced if she could only quote a strong 
expression of her father’s in support of it. And a good 
lover is a good hater generally. ‘Talking of Napoleon, it is 
remarkable how consistent throughout the period which 
these letters embrace—from 1817 to 1855—that is to say 
from her 28th year to her death at the age of sixty-six, she 
worshipped the star of the Buonapartes, whether it were 
obscured by a cloud, or had risen afresh in the effulgence 
of the Second Empire, no matter. A story which she tells 
Mrs. Ouvry in vol. ii. 156-7 of the staunchness of Napoleon 
the Third to his friends in exile in England is quite worth 
reading, as a trait in the character of the august sojourner 
at Chislehurst, now a second time expatriated. It is 
authenticated by the names of the parties, a brother of 
Bishop Hampden’s being the authority for Napoleon’s con- 
siderate and consistent kindness to a poor oid language- 
master whom he had seen a good deal of in Leamington. 
But her favourites commonly are within a more home- 
range, and it is surprising how, in the course of years, the 
number of them mounts up till she really was entitled to 
boast, had she pleased, of “honour, love . . . and troops 
of friends.” Independently of her correspondents, whose 
letters were the callers-forth of those transcribed in the 
book before us, and who perhaps have scarcely any of them 
attained the place in literature which Miss Mitford’s par- 
tiality assigned to them, she idolised Miss Barrett, after- 
wards Mrs. Browning, with an early and sound perception 
of her extraordinary gifts. In 1838 she prophesied of her 
that, “if spared to the world, and should she, as she pro- 
bably will, treat of such subjects as afford room for passion 
and action, you will see her passing all women and most 
men aS a narrative or dramatic poet.” ‘After all,” she 
adds, ‘she is herself, in her modesty, her sweetness, and 
her affectionate warmth of heart, by very far more wonder- 
ful than her writings, extraordinary as they are” (1. 160). 
In 1841, she writes of Miss Barrett, “that she hears from 
her twice or three times a week, and such letters! Put 
Madame de Sévigné and Casper together, and you can 
fancy them. I doubt though if ever the Frenchwoman 
wrote so frequently or so diffusely” (1. 192). If we may 
judge by the sample of these extracted from one of Miss 
Mitford's to Miss Anderson in page 164, they were of a 
higher calibre than those of the author of “ Our Village.” 
Speaking of Haydon’s shocking death, Miss Barrett 
writes ;-— 
“And be sure that the pecuniary embarrassment was not what su nk 
It was a wind still more east ; it was the despair of the ambition 
by which he lived, and without which he could not live. In the self- 
assertion which he struggled to hold up through life, he went down 
into death. He could not bear the neglect, the disdain, the slur cast 
upon him by the age, and so he perished. The cartoon disappointment, 
the grotesque bitterness of the antagonism of Tom Thumb—these 
ngs were too much—the dwarf slew the giant. His love of repu- 
tation, you know, was a disease with him, and, for my part, I believe he 
of it. That is my belief.” 
To cull from her letter a sketch of another great name in 
literature (which, like Mrs. Browning, is numbered, though 
hot, like her, prematurely, with the dead), here is Miss 
Mitford’s glimpse of Dean Milman fifty years ago, Dean 
Milman al fresco :— 


“*He is,’ she writes, ‘a perfect salamander—never hot in his life— 





seldom warm—an absolute sun-worshipper. Well; he was met, about 
three weeks ago, by a gentleman of this neighbourhood half.vray up a 
steep hill, with his hat and neckcloth on one side of him, his coat and 
waistcoat on the other.’”—1, p. 121. 


But these two notabilities are only two out of a host, 
with every member of which she had acquaintanceship or 
friendly intercourse. Of ‘voices that are gone,” Daniel 
Webster, Ticknor, and Mr. Fields, from the other side of 
the Atlantic ; Judge Talfourd, the Opies, William Harness, 
Thackeray, Mrs. Trollope, and many more, from this. And 
though she did not often emerge into the great world from 
her snuggery near Reading, yet in every letter she writes 
she tells of ‘persons she has met,” or whom her corre- 
spondents have met in society with an ever fresh zest and 
interest. She must have had an aptitude for making and 
keeping friends. From the character of her letters the 
notices we have of these are often too scant, and in some 
cases the same thing is said over and over again about 
them. Half-a-dozen times we catch the name of Mre 
Archer Clive, the author of ‘* Paul Ferrol” and the V. of 
Blackwood's Magazine, of whom Miss Mitford says, “ that 
she is a great friend of her's.” Then why do we hear so 
little in the Letters of one, of whom we could well have 
heard more (a woman of more genius, we suspect, than 
Miss Mitford herself), than just a bit of gossip about her 
latest poem, or the writer's opinion that “ her husband is a 
charming person.” Perhaps we must compound for this 
with the lady letter-writers. On the other hand, of a man 
who is.seldom not before the public, and who certainly 
needs no trumpeter, Mr. Ruskin, we hear enough and to 
spare in the second volume. John Ruskin’s dicta are 
quoted so often that—with all respect for his opinions—we 
could wish for a revival of Ostracism. - Miss Mitford's 
criticisms, spread over her correspondence, are always 
clever, sometimes sparkling, and yet, womanlike, she 
judges authors very much by feeling. Here, for instance, 
is an endorsement of a friend's criticism of ‘“* My Novel,” 
as to which we know not which to marvel most 
at, the friend’s criticism or Miss Mitford's description 
of it :— 

“I have only read parts of ‘My Novel’ in Blackwood. Miss Gold- 
smid said of it ‘that the writer’s mind was not clear,\—meaning, I 
suppose, although she stopped there, that there was a pretension to 
moral purpose without the purity essential for carrying it out ’ (2, p. 211). 
It appears to us that the oracle is obscure, and the exponent of it 
obscurer, perhaps by reason of prejudice. The whole puts us in mind 
of Landor’s saying, ‘Fleas know not whether they are upon 
the body of a giant, or on one of ordinary size, and bite both indis- 
criminately.” 


The general reader will, however, have a delightful feast 
in the skimming of these letters, which—one with another 
—have the charm of Horace Walpole’s, without their flip- 
pancy and foppery. Of the gossip-loving Lord of Straw- 
berry Hill, she wrote in language which is a little clue to 
her own character :— 


‘I have a fancy for the prince of curiosity-mongers and story-tellers, 
Horace Walpole—as I have for all that set of coxcombs, who whether 
in letter—as the aforesaid Horace—or memoirs—as Pepys—give such 
unconscious and unintended peeps at the poor creature, human nature, 
and betray their own weaknesses and foibles, whilst they think that they 
are only chronicling those of their neighbours.” 


The editorial part of these volumes is, as we have 
already hinted, honestly and ably done. The publisher's 
part is no doubt a labour of love, for the second volume 
contains several letters to Mr. Richard Bentley, the late 
head of a firm deservedly popular with the world of 
authors. 
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hold Edition. London: Chapman and Hall. 


Who would not welcome such an old friend as “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit” in whatever form his life appeared? The 
popular edition before us has, however, merits that will 
make it welcomed for its own sake, as well as for the 
delightful old associations connected with its subject. In 
a tasteful binding and convenient form, we have this dear 
old work again shown to us, illustrated by no less than 
fifty-nine plates by J. Barnard. The full-page engravings, 
and many of the smaller ones, are of a very high order 
of merit, and we regret not to find an index tothem. The 
artist has wisely followed to a great extent the likenesses 
of the old edition, which to everybody are ‘old familiar 
faces.” He has not, however, done so servilely, and we 
feel grateful to him for showing us a pretty ‘little Ruth,” 
and not the 
almost _libel- 
lous portrait 
that we re- 
member. Her 
brother, too, 
is not here 
depicted as if 
he were an 
idiot, and this 
we think isa 
very decided 
improvement. 
Mark Tapley 
is very little 
altered; and 
ofcourse there 
can be but 
one Pecksniff. 
When our 
readers look 
at this charm- 
ing  person- 
age, can they 
forbear reflec- 
ting to what 
a height he 
might have 
risen had he 
tried politics, 
and had his 





It is not given to every one, however, to become an 
| astronomer, though it would be a pleasing and profitable 
task were we all to learn to know at least something about 
the starry heavens which, on a clear night, shine go 
| brightly above our heads. Who is there who is unable to 
| find out the Polar Star by the Pointers in Charles’ Wain? 
| or who is there who knows not the glorious constellation of 
| Orion? Yet would the generality of educated persons be 
| able to point out one-tenth of the constellations which we 
| perpetually behold ? 

Mr. Proctor tells us that ‘‘ novelists and poets sometimes 
introduce 
astrono. 
mical details 
rather un. 
happily. One 
has madethe 
new moon 
rise at one 
o’clockin the 
morning; 
another 
makes mid. 
night moon- 
less, though 
the moon 
had risen at 
eleven; in 
the “Por. 
B tent” (a tale 
a which  ap- 
peared inone 
of the early 
} numbers of 
the Com. 
hill), a star 
is made to 
ma shine mid- 
Wee way between 
the hours of 
the crescent 
moon !"" We 


lot been cast can thus see 
in the present * ; P f 
nt > P D ‘© RUSTLING AMONG LAST YEAR’S LEAVES, WHOSE SCENT WOKE MEMORY OF THE PAST, THE PLACID the want ol 
time! oes PECKSNIFF STROLLED.” common 

knowledge 


it require any 


stretch of imagination on their part- to see and hear | of facts in astronomy and the usefulness of such an Atlas 
him defending one by one his dirty, disgraceful, and dis-| as is here given to us. 
reputable tricks, as having been done from a sense| First, we have a letterpress introduction, explaining the 
of duty, and from the purest and most conscientious | appearance and movements of the stars on their distant 
motives? Well! the*architectural Pecksniff was found | path above us. The plan is then unfolded on which the 
out at last, and it is more thar possible that the poli- present Atlas has been formed. We are shown how to 
tcal Pecksniff may be also seen through at last. | compare the maps with the heavens, and a clearly drawn 
A New Star Atlas, &c., with! a Letterpress Introduc- pone, cme — hag ol ype. ger poy 
tion on the Study of the Stars, illustrated by several | om por a “_ a ry and, and ——_ a twelve 
woodcuts. By Ricwarp A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. | 5 Boas peo a pg gg gor eg ll pon a whole 
: “ , 2 ? ‘ 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. | Atlas is of portable size, being reduced from the author's 
In a recent work by Lord Ormathwaite, ‘‘ Astronomy | large Star Atlas. 
and Geology Compared,” the writer gives his reasons for It may be as well to say that an Atlas for teaching the 
giving the preference to astronomy, because it is an exact | stars groups may be formed in two different plans. First, 
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——— 
there are maps showing the aspect of the heavens at 
jifferent hours and at different seasons; and, secondly, 
there are maps constructed with sole reference to the star 
sphere itself. Maps of the first kind are the most simple, 
put then all other considerations must be sacrificed to 
simplicity ; no meridians or parallels can be shown, and a 
variety of other details must be omitted. 
have been now speaking of is constructed on the second 
plan described. 
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We cannot say that they 
throw much light on the sacred texts they profess to illus- 
trate, but still they are amusing books to take up at a 
leisure moment, and will be doubtless useful to the staff of 
the Telegraph and other people who wish to make a parade 
of second-hand learning. To such as these we can com- 
mend this book. 
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ON BOARD THE “SCREW.” 


(From Dickens’ “ Martin Chuzzlewit.”) 


Secular Annotations on Sacred Texts. By Francis 


Jacox. London: Hodder and Sloughton. 


We are happy to be able to speak rather more favourably 
of the present volume than one by the same author we 
noticed recently. It is true that the present volume has 

€ principal characteristics of its predecessor; it is 


Wntten, or rather put together, in the same desultory form, | 


and is composed of the same patchwork of quotations from 

sorts and conditions of authors. But the various illus- 
tation are much shorter and more concise than in the 
Previous volume, the footnotes are more in proportion to 


By Wiiuiam Brack. A Third and 


In Silk Attire. ; 
Cheaper Edition. London: Sampson, Low, and Co. 


Vigorous, original, unfettered by conventionalism, but 
never stooping to carrion, Mr. Black is an author from 
whom we are always glad to see either a new work or a 
new edition. Few novel-readers are unacquainted with 
‘¢ A Daughter of Heth” and ‘In Silk Attire,” and it would 
therefore be a work of supererogation to say much here as 
to the plot of this work. We wish, however, that such 
subjects as the Athanasian Creed were left to theologians, 
and have no liking whatever for seeing them either 


the text, and Mr. Jacox confines himself more strictly to | defended or attacked in the pages of a work of fiction. 


quotations, and refrains from original dissertations in 


Surely, when the clergy swear one day that they assent to 
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a creed, and the next day join in attacking it, it looks very 
like kicking a dead lion for outsiders to hit out atit. With 
this exception, it is a great pleasure to recommend ‘ In 
Silk Attire.” Ata time when Puritanical bigotry against 
the stage and all connected with it has not yet become ex- 
tinct, we are grateful to Mr. Black for a picture of an 
actress’ life such as it so often is, that is to say, the life 
of an educated, enlightened, and pure-minded English lady. 


The Life of Thomas Cooper. Written by himself. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1872. 


The autobiographic form would serve to float a less 
interesting book than this which recounts the eventful 
history of a self-made man of the people, much versed in 
the ups and downs of life, and having experiences to un- 
fold such as rarely occur to one and the same unwarlike 
Englishman. To our thinking, there is always a rare 
charm in any autobiographic. study, but it is rarest, when a 
man is perfectly honest and candid, lays bare his faults and 
his false moves, does not disguise his self-esteem, and 
reveals a reach of threescore years and ten of mortal life 
to the gaze and for the inspection of the casual reader. 
And the book under review is the more attractive because 
it tells in a fluent, easy good English style the tale of a 
man who, born in the humblest circumstances, barely 
saved from apprenticeship to a chimney-sweep by the 
superiority of maternal love to the direst hunger-pangs, 
rose by a strong will, a keen thirst for knowledge, and 
a sharp instinct of self-formation, to be a_ teacher, 
preacher, and leader to others, and to play a part not 
altogether unmemorable—in the English history of the 
nineteenth century. This Thomas Cooper is the same 
whose “ Bridge of History over the Gulf of Time” we 
some time ago commended to readers of this review, 
although to his name he appended the ugly profession of 
‘‘Chartist.” The fact is, his sting has been self-extracted, 
if ever there really was a sting, and Thomas Cooper's bark 
must have been always worse than his bite. In the greatest 
hazard and movement of his life his purpose was misinter- 
preted, and his acts misjudged, and though he went through 
so much martyrdom as to linger for two years a prisoner 
in Stafford Gaol, few men have ever come out of sucha 
purgatory more unscathed and more improved, and we can 
honestly recommend his life as an interesting and instruc- 
tive one to all readers, gentle and simple. It is replete 
with lessons, some unwittingly and some wittingly taught, 
and the book is one which may.with advantage be studied 
by those who either desire to understand the struggles 
through which a man has to pass who would fain emerge 
from the res angusta domi, or wish to begin with themselves 
a process of self-education and self-government. 

Thomas Cooper—whose name and calling have been to 
his disparagement confused with that of Robert Cooper, a 
some-time infidel lecturer,—was born at Leicester in 1805 
of parents, who were wandering dyers. His father had 
broken loose from the Quaker connection to which his 
ancestors belonged, and in his roamings in quest of trade, 
married the daughter of a Lincolnshire carrier at Gains- 
borough. Left a widow when the lad was but four years 
old as far from her home as Exeter, she struggled back to 
her ‘‘ ain countree,” and made a fight there to practise her 
husband's trade, and to rear young Thomas in spite of the 
narrowest means and the stern demands of unremitting 
toil upon her widowed energies. Thomas had to wrestle 


with small-pox, measles, and scarlet fever, one after 
another, in the space of one year, but in spite of these 





foes contrived to profit by the teaching of “Old Gatty,” 
the mistress of a humble dame-school, and to learn a good 
deal of common sense, observation, and love of Nature 
from the brave, strong-hearted mother, whom he never 
forgot or undervalued. On Sundays she would take him 
into the country, or, if it rained, treat him to a survey of 
the engravings in Baskerville’s quarto Bible, whilst ‘his 
week-day studies were supplemented by the purchase with 
her scant pence of story books and pictures. When seven 
years of age he was sent to the Methodist Sunday School 
at Gainsborough, where they continued to dwell, and among 
the preachers he heard at the Methodist chapel in those 
early days he counts “young, fervid, and seeming! 
inspired John Hannah,” the father, we suspect, of the 
present Vicar of Brighton. But within a year the Blue. 
coat Scbool of the parish was opened, and into this young 
Thomas was admitted. In those days suchlike of charities, 
were always orthodox, and to his infinite advantage, as he 
more than once testifies, he thus got brought into connec. 
tion with the Church service and the Church choir, at the 
same time that he was acquiring the rudiments of a good 
English education under the same fostering wing. One of 
his schoolfellows was Thomas Miller, since known as a 
writer of novels and poetry; and from another, a herb. 
gatherer’s son, he acquired a knowledge of botany, which 
till lately was very rare among English acquirements. 
The Peninsular War, the victories in Spain, the great frost 
of 1814, all made their impression on the quick-witted boy, 
whose mind was more receptive than those of his fellows 
and nothing in books or in nature seems to have come 
amiss to his omnivorous capacity for information. At the 
age of eleven he was removed from the Free school toa 
day-school, the teacher of which treated him as a com- 
panion, and assisted, conjointly with one or two kindly 
booksellers, in feeding the passion for knowledge to which 
nothing came amiss. At twelve he had read through 
** Paradise Lost,” could draw, and play the dulcimer ; and, 
further still, was acquiring a taste for the Radical news- 
paper, and the views of Cobbett, Hunt, and Wooler. We 
pass by the dawn of religious feeling which made him join 
the ‘Primitive Methodists” about this time, because it 
soon expanded so far as to go over to the Wesleyans; 
indeed, during the whole of his career, it seems to us that 
the religious history of the man is curious chiefly as show- 
ing how much his early association with the Church of 
England, and its development in Gainsborough Minster 
and Lincoln Cathedral, kept him above the level of an 
ordinary Dissenter, and made him look for something 
higher and more satisfying than the creeds of Noncon- 
formity. ,Though he never conformed, though there was 4 
long period of free-thinking, and an almost plunge into 
unbelief, it is something to be proud of, that quite late in 
life Dean Hook invited Cooper to take the command of a 
band of Scripture-readers in Leeds, and that Frederick 
Denison Maurice (Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit) took an 
interest in the man, and advised him in his religious 
difficulties. 

But we are anticipating a history so varied and exciting 
in some ef its phases that we must not commit ourselves 
to any analysis. Cooper at sixteen apprenticed himself to 
a shoemaker, and at his bench contrived to keep up the 
work of self-education pari passu with that of cobbling, 
read Byron, Scott, the Essayists, and the Divines of 
English literature, and by the luck of falling in with culti- 
vated associates, strove towards the light which Tennyson 
represents as being “ won by toil of hearts and knees © 
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jands through the deep gorge.” Of his pluck and strong 
gnse we can give no better idea than by quoting his reflec- 
ions on a resolve which he made and carried out, “ to 
speak grammatically and pronounce with propriety ” (p. 56). 

«Now to hear a youth in mean clothing, sitting at the shoemaker’s 
gall, pursuing one of the lowliest callings, speak in what seemed to 
me of them almost a foreign dialect, raised positive anger and scorn 
ig some and amazement in others. Who was I that I should sit on the 
cobbler’s stall and talk fine! They could not understand it. With 
Willock and my intellectual friends I had conversed in the best and 
most refined English I could command, but I had used our plain old 
Lincolnshire dialect in talking to the neighbours. This was all to be 
kid aside now, and it took some courage to do it. Yet I persevered 
until the Doric was conquered, and at one time of my life spoke better 
Attic than belike I speak now, in these my days of the yellow leaf,—for 
old man seems to relapse naturally into the use of his mother 
tongue.” —P. 57- 

It was little likely that this resolute and sensible youth 
would falsify his mother’s shrewd remark, ‘the Lord's will 
be done, but I don’t think He intends thee to spend thy 
fe in shoemaking.” A strange thirst for general and 
rligious knowledge and a wonderfully active mind, 
impelled him in even his shoemaking days to teach him- 
gif Latin and the rudiments of Greek; and though a 
dangerous and protracted illness bade fair to cut short his 
ambitious projects, it served to terminate the drudgery at 
an uncongenial trade by raising up friends who put him in 
the way of becoming a schoolmaster. Into this calling he 
thew himself vigorously and successfully, taking up after 
atime with the Wesleyans, upon whom he had cooled, and 
testifying for himself the reality of “experiences” and 
“revivals,” the shrewd account of which given in his 8th 
chapter is well worth studying. Then he became a local 
preacher, and took to himself a wife of the Methodist per- 
suasion ; but jealousy and intolerance succeeded in driving 
him away from Gainsborough, and eventually in separating 
him from a body, of which he bade fair to become an 
eminent light. We next find him making his mental 
activity felt in the new world of Lincoln, where he managed 
the Mechanics’ Institute, acquired French and Italian, estab- 
lished a choral society, which brought him into connection 
with the Bishop and clergy, and at last, in 1834, found 
himself on the staff of the Lincoln, Rutland, and Stamford 
Mercury. At Lincoln he became known to Mr. Seely, M.P., 
of whom he speaks well, and the then Liberal M,P., Sir 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, who gave him “ good words” in a 
classical sense only. Removed to Stamford, he was making 
his £300 a year, or thereabouts, at sub-editing, when he 
was tempted to try his fortunes in London ; but the vicissi- 
tudes of struggling authorship drifted him into nothing 
better than the editorship of the Kentish Mercury, which he 
left at a summons to go and edit a paper at his birth place, 
leicester. Here his strong political views and the suffer- 
ings of the poor stockingers combined to make a Chartist 
ofhim, and, though when we recall the days of 1840-42, we 
remember how the friends of law and order felt themselves 
outraged by the exorbitant demands of the malcontents, it 
instructive to study the account here fairly and frankly 
given by one who was a man of peace, a man of culture, 
and a man, we really believe, of moderation, of the causes 
that led to the outbreak. It was whilst Thomas Cooper 
was lecturing one night at Leicester “‘ that a handsome 
young man sprung on the little platform and declared him- 
self to be on the people’s side, and desired to be enrolled 
aa Chartist. He did not belong to the poorest ranks, and 
twas the consciousness that he was acting in the spirit of 
self-sacrifice, as well as his fervid eloquence that caused a 
thrilling cheer from the ranks of working men. He could 











not be more than fifteen at that time; he passed away 
from us too soon with his father, who left Leicester, and I 
have never seen him but once, all these years. But the 
men of Sheffield have signalised their confidence in his 
independence by returning him to the House of Commons; 
and all England knows that if there is a man of upright- 
ness as well as energy in that House, it is Anthony John 
Mundella.”—P. 171. 

So writes Thomas Cooper of his Leicester days. But 
the ‘‘ starvation” which he saw about him drove him to 
extremes, and, as is so often the case with popular leaders, 
precipitated him into company and a course of action 
where it was scarcely possible to keep within the law. 
When he writes, thirty years after, a retrospect of the 
night at Hanley in the Potteries, for his supposed com- 
plicity in which he suffered two years’ imprisonment in 
Stafford Gaol, he admits: ‘‘I see how rash and uncalcu- 
lating my conduct was. But, as I have said, the dema- 
gogue is ever the instrument rather than the leader of the 
mob. I had caught the spirit of the oppressed and discon- 
tented thousands, and, by virtue of my nature and consti- 
tution, struck the spark which kindled all into combustion.” 
—(Page 197.) 

We are not sure that the trouble into which this inter- 
meddling with sedition led our autobiographer is not one 
of the wholesomest lessons of his enterprising volume. He 
certainly laid it to heart. When he got out of prison he 
gave himself more entirely to literature, and to lecturing 
upon literature and religion. Fora time he was very un- 
settled in regard to the latter, but ultimately, though 
nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri, he devoted him- 
self to the General Baptists, though with a certain licence 
of non-conformity, and, we believe, still goes about lectur- 
ing on the evidences of Christianity. Our sketch has not 
enabled us to mention a tithe of the eminent men whom 
he has met, and of whom he has made friends, Disraeli, 
Thomas Carlyle, Wordsworth, W. E. Forster, and many 
others. There must, independently of his published 
works, of which the poem called the ‘“ Purgatory of 
Suicides ” is the most considerable, be something attractive 
in the man who, with such antecedents, has conciliated so 
much respect and sympathy. And something disinterested 
in the man who, far from trading on these introductions, is 
well nigh as poor as when he started, though contented to 
be so. 


The World before the Deluge. By Louis Ficurer. 
Newly Edited and Revised by H. W. Bristow, F.R.S., 
F.G.S. 


M. Figuier’s works have such an European reputation 
that they require no further praise from critics, and in Mr. 
Bristow he has met with an editor admirably fitted to 
undertake the task set before him—that of thoroughly 
revising the book placed in his hands, confining his altera- 
tions and additions to places where they were necessary. 
It is in our opinion both natural and right that in the 
present edition British Geology should find a more im- 
portant place than that assigned to it by M. Figuier, and 
in giving it that place Mr. Bristow has utilised the know- 
ledge he has acquired from being one of the staff of the 
Geological Survey, and has also drawn on the writings of 
recognised English authorities. So many are probably 
acquainted with this work in another form that we shall 
merely give an extract descriptive of one of the cuts we 
have chosen :— 

“In Plate XIV. an attempt is made to represent the natural fact, 
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IDEAL LANDSCAPE OF THE KEUPER_SUB-PERIOD. 
(From Louis Figuier’s “ The World Before the Deluge.”) 


THE FIRST MAN. 


(From Louis Figuier's “ The World Before the Deluge.”) 
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yhich must have been of frequent recurrence during the saliferous 
to form the considerable masses of rock-salt which are now 
On the right is the sea, with a dune 
of considerable extent, separating it from a tranquil basin of smooth 


jiod, 
riod in the rocks of the period. 


water. 


At intervals, and from various causes, the sea, clearing the 


june, enters and fills the basin. We may even suppose that a gulf 
exists here which, at one time, communicated with the sea; the winds 
having raised this sandy dune, the gulf becomes transformed, by 


s, into a basin or backwater, closed on all sides. 


However that 


nay be, it is pretty certain that if the waters of the sea were once shut 

in this basin, with an argillaceous bottom and without any opening, 
evaporation from the effects of solar heat would take place, and a bed 
of salt would be the result of this evaporation, mixed with other mineral 


gits which accompany chloride 
of sodium in sea-water, such as 
siphate of magnesia, chloride of 
sium, &c. This bed of salt, 

eft by the evaporation of the 
water, would soon receive an 
illaceous covering from the 
day and silt suspended in the 
muddy water of the basin, thus 
forming a first alternation of salt 
and of clay or marl. The sea 
making fresh breaches across the 
barriers, the same process took 
place with a similar result, until 
the basin was filled up. By the 
regular and tranquil repetition of 
this phenomenon, continued during 
along succession of ages, this 
abundant deposit of rock-salt has 
ben formed, which occupies so 
important a position in the Secon- 


dary rocks.” 


The First Heroes of the 
Cross. By BENJAMIN 
CLARKE, Editor of Kind 
Words. London: Sun- 
day School Union. 


Encouraged by the suc- 
cess of a former work, ‘‘ The 
Life of Jesus, for Young 
People,” Mr. Clarke has 
followed the same plan in 
treating the Acts of the 
Apostles that he adopted 
with respect to the Gospel 
narrative. Having referred 
to the Epistles where 
passages in them might tend 
toelucidate passages in the 
Acts, the writer has acknow- 
ledged how much he owes 
to Conybeare and Howson’s 
“Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul.” The book, however, 
is not intended for advanced 
Biblical students, but only 
for the young, for whose 
benefit it is admirably 


adapted, the language being clear, and much useful infor- 
mation for beginners being given both in the body of the 
A coloured map, illustrating the 
travels of St. Paul, a number of engravings, good paper 
and type, and a pretty binding, make the book well fitted 


work and in foot-notes. 


for a present to children. 


L’Aristocratie Anglaise, son origine et son Caractére 
g g 
par M. AucusTE LAuGEL. 
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PETER HEALING THE SICK. 
(From “The First Heroes of the Cross.”) 


Revue des Deux Mondes 


Livraison du 15 Mars, 1872. 


Under the above title M. Laugel has given the Revue 
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des Deux Mondes, a clever sketch of our aristocracy, with 
its social and political bearings. His position as Secretary 
to the Duc d’Aumale, his long residence in this country 
during the exile of the Princes of Orleans, the numerous 
advantages he possesses for close investigation and minute 
researches have enabled him to present the readers of the 
periodical of which he is a distinguirhed contributor, with 
an essay destined to be received with interest abroad, and 
particularly attractive to the English reader. 


Monsieur Laugel singles out three distinct charac- 
teristics in the spirit of 
SP bee TY) aay ay ai which, says 
SA) Le oe) he, has known how to make 
—- NS itself respected and feared 

= Nf throughout Europe.” 


1st. It is, and wishes to 
be, more an aristocracy than 
a nobility. 

2nd. It is less military 
than political. 

3rd. It has formed and 
modelled the ideal of the 
nation, attracting at all 
times every moral and in- 
tellectual pre - eminence 
which would enhance its 
social prestige, even more 
than its power, in order to 
enable it eventually to sur- 
vive all the attacks directed 
by reforms against the 
latter. Through the two first 
of these characteristics attri- 
buted by the author to 
British aristocracy it differs 
essentially from the same 
order abroad, as there, with 
the exception perhaps of 
ancient Venice, it is, and 
was far more a nobility than 
an aristocracy, and ever pre- 
ferred to wield the soldier's 
weapon than the States- 
man’s pen. The difference 
is equally felt in the superior 
degree of influence exercised 
by the titled classes in Eng- 
land, where they are wit- 
tingly or unwittingly held up 
as a model for the imita- 
tion and admiration of the 
multitude. 

Monsieur Laugel attempts 
to prove that the geo- 
graphical position of Eng- 
land, her isolation, her history have contributed to the 
peculiar formation and privileges of her aristocracy. 
Secure against invasion, armed with legislative autho- 
rity, having reduced Royalty to being a docile repre- 
sentative and executor of its will, having succeeded in 
absorbing without violence and by irresistible attraction the 
instincts and loyalty of a patient and energetic race, this 
order stands a unique type in the history of nations. 

The fundamental element, the keystone of British aris- 
tocracy, is wealth. As early as the Conquest the Normans 
fought for booty more than glory. Chivalry died a natural 
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death so far back as the fifteenth century, and needed not 
the pen of Cervantes to crush it out. The army was never 
considered as the sole profession for a nobleman; civil 
wars, instead of being waged for a political idea, were 
generally agrarian wars; death was not considered as the 
uttermost penalty for the rebel—the confiscation of his 
property was superadded. Wealth gives power, and wealth 
is moreover a warrant of liberty, for can the hand stretched 
out for alms*be called free? The Reformation, in its turn, 
contributed to enhance the value of terrestrial goods, 
regarded poverty as the result of idleness, while the accu- 
mulation of riches was a proof of thrift, order, activity, the 
visible sign of a praiseworthy effort, a victory over self- 
indulgence, and under this new doctrine wealth was looked 
upon as a guarantee and a safeguard. First among nations, 
Great Britain divined the power of capital and improved 
her financial system. 

M. Laugel powerfully insists on that one motive power 
of riches; wealth he considers as the only safe road to 
honours in this country. Without it, it is idle to aspire to 
a high position, useless to seek social consideration. 

Had Robert Peel, Gladstone, Disraeli, Bright, been in 
reduced circumstances, they would have hovered on the 
precincts of Parliament withont entering it. Before the 
Reforms, the rotten boroughs were purchased by the rich 
and given to their poor relations to enable them to enter 
the political spheres. The author is struck by the fact that 
as much, if not more, admiration is felt by the nobleman 
for the man who has made his money than by the parvenu 
for the aristocrat. ‘The respect for acquired wealth origi- 
nates in the crude good sense of the race; they value 
money because money is strength. Who would dare to 
affirm that a million is a chimera? English aristocracy 
opens its doors to the golden power just as it drops out of 
its circles and sinks in oblivion those of its members who 
have succumbed under the degrading touch of poverty. 

The aristocracy is deeply imbued with its own dignity 
and prerogatives, the peers considering themselves as the 
highest members of the nation, under the sovereign, by 
right of birth, but the people fully concur in their exaltation, 
for the peasant, the shop-keeper, the demagogue even, a 
lord is not a man like any otherman. . . Foreseeing 
the Bill lately presented by the Lord Chancellor, Monsieur 
Laugel expresses a doubt whether the House of Lords will 
be able long to continue in possession of its judicial pre- 
rogatives as a High Court of Appeal. 

All through his essay the author gives proof of an im- 
partial spirit and painstaking researches; its pages are 
replete with erudite information and interesting features of 
which the above cursory remarks only give an inadequate 
idea. It would be desirable to see the whole article repre- 
sented in a pamphlet for the general public, as it is always 
useful to know how our institutions are considered and 
viewed by the intelligent foreigner, whom a long residence 
has enabled to judge, study, and compare. 


The Pathway to Botany. An Introduction to the 
Chief Particulars in the Structure of Flowering 
Plants, and to the Principles of Classification. By 
Leo H. Grinpon, Lecturer on Botany in the Royal 
School of Medicine, Manchester. London: F. Pitman, 
1872. 


Mr. Leo Grindon is the author of a “‘ British and Garden 
Botany,” which, to our thinking, is one of the most useful 
as well as pleasant books upon the subject, whilst his 
“Trees of Old England” and “Echoes of Plant Life” 





»? 6 me e eS 
may be fairly said to introduce readers to the romance and 


the poetry of botanical science. We believe, too, thatas a 
Lecturer he is as popular, as his books show him to be 
able. It is therefore with much interest that we welcome 
an introduction to his favourite science, handy and Most 
elaborate, just issued from his prolific phrontisterion 
Well arranged as to classification, and combining lucidity 
with a dash of fancy and poetry (as is the wont of all 
Mr. Grindon’s works), we have in this little book the 
* root,” “stem,” ‘ leaves,” ‘ flower,” and “ fruit,” sur. 
veyed, inspected, and explained with much exact minute. 
ness ; and we should not hesitate to place this volume in 
the hands of a ten or twelve-year-old boy or girl, to give 
them a first insight into Botany. For example, if such had 
to be initiated in the curiosities of ‘‘ simple and undivided” 
leaf-shape, in p. 31 might be gathered all the distinctions 
of linear, lanceolate, lingulate, oval, ovate, veniform, 
cordate, hastate, oblique, circular, and triangular leaves, 
each accommodated with a simple explanation, and with an 
illustration to boot, in the useful appendix of well-drawn 
illustrations. So with the “simple and divided,” and so 
with the ‘‘ compound leaves,” and so with all the intricate 
classification which it is so desirable to have unravelled, 
if Botany is to be made attractive. We cannot go more 
into the subject than to recommend the book to young or 
mature beginners, and to quote one passage anent 
“leaves,” from p. 46, as a specimen of Mr. Grindon’s 
pleasant writing :— 

** All recur incessantly and in the most wonderful counterchange and 
intermixture : the various outlines, edges, surfaces, &c., being combined 
in hundreds of ways, and constituting the finest and oldest heraldry in 
the world. The rich and sumptuous variety given by colour is not 
wanting: for though the poet spoke well, when he referred to “ chiefly 
thee, gay green,” every shade of red and yellow, the shine of gold and 
silver, spots of snowwhite and crimson, all are found in leaves, even 
during their vigorous summer life ; and we all know what enchanting 
hues they assume in autumn. These hues, moreover, are not confined 
to the trees and the woodlands: none are more brilliant than those 
which occur in the common bramble, and even in the strawberry. 
Every young student of Botany should form a collection of leaves, 
pressing them for a few days between many folds of smooth paper, so 
as to render them perfectly flat and dry. When viewed as trans- 
parencies against the flare of the candle, they are equal to any kaleido- 
scope for exquisite variety and beauty.” 


By GERALD 


The Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau. 
Burns, 


Mo.tuoy, D.D. Second Edition. London: 
Oates, and Co. 


Dr. Molloy has here in a short space given a full and 
graphic account of that most wonderful spectacle, the 
intense interest felt in which, not only by those who had the 
privilege of seeing it last year or the year before, but by 
the general public, was so cheering a sign. The writer 
gives an account of the origin of the Passion Play, and of 
the vicissitudes it has had to encounter, and follows this up 
with a description of the village, and its inhabitants. A 
stay of several days at this singularly interesting spot 
enables us to say with confidence that Dr. Molloy has not 
said a word too much in appreciation of place or people. 
So many accounts have been written of the tableaux and 
acts that together constitute this sacred drama, that It 
would be needless to recapitulate them here. Dr. Molloy: 
describes them with the critiques not of a partisan, but 
with those of an intelligent and impartial observer, and ! 
his verdict be a very favourable one on almost all points, it 
only coincides with that of every other witness, whose 
accounts we have read. Amongst them we may be per 
mitted to mention the writer of a brief description of the 
Play, which appeared in the first number of this journal 
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We have met with no better picture of the audience than 
tht which Dr. Molloy will ailow us to give in his own 
painting :— 

«Jt was a curious sight that vast audience of 5,000 people, as they 
gt waiting, in eager expectation, for the Play to begin. Artists and 
critics, ts, historians and philosophers, statesmen and _ soldiers, 
durch dignitaries and men of science, people of noble rank and people 
of boundless wealth, were gathered together from the ends of the 
yorld, to witness the Drama of Redemption represented by the un- 
travelled peasants of a mountain village. Yet these were but a handful, 
compared to the more humble pilgrims who had come from the neigh- 
pouring districts of Bavaria and the Tyrol, and from the various towns 
of Catholic Germany. Great numbers appeared in the peculiar 
gstumes of their respective countries, which, by their bright colours 
and picturesque character, added not a little to the liveliness and variety 
ofthe scene. Perfect good humour prevailed; but there was no levity 
of manner: and any attempt to turn the Play into ridicule was sure to 
meet with instant and effective reproof. 

“ Beyond this crowded mass of human beings, and beyond the wooden 
walls that bounded the enclosure where we sat, the green meadows of 
the valley were distinctly visible, shut in by a glorious amphitheatre of 
tills. At first the hills and the valley were bathed in mist; and the 

ty village of Unter-Ammergau, two miles away, was scarecely 
discernible as it lay sleeping in the gray light of morning. But, little 
by little, the mist cleared off, and the sun began to creep down the 
slopes of the mountain, giving to the corn fields a more golden hue, and 
tothe meadows a brighter green. The trees, waving in the wind, cast 
their long shadows down the valley towards the west ; the cattle grazed 
lazily over the rich pastures; while at intervals, as if to heighten by 
contrast the beauty of the scene, large patches of cloud darkened, for a 
moment, the landscape, as they flitted across the sky. It will be easily 
believed that a scene like this, together with the pure fresh breeze of the 
mountains, lent a very peculiar and picturesque charm to the rustic 
theatre of Ober-Ammergau.” 

Dr. Molloy has given both the original of many of the 
verses sung by the chorus, and a metrical translation of 
them, and his book is more than doubled in value by the 
excellent photographs of the performers, to the fidelity of 
which we are glad to be able to testify. We cannot speak 
quite so highly of the photographs of some of the scenes, 
though they are fairly executed. Of the exquisite music, 
afew bars of which are ringing in our ears as we write, we 
ae at once sorry and glad that Dr. Molloy is not able to 
give us any portion, as it is not permitted to be published, 
but is reserved for the sacred purpose for which it was 
composed. 


Mary Hollis. By H,I, Scuimmer. London: Hotten. 


The author of “« Lady Carlisle” has succeeded in writing 
aremarkable English romance of the days of Charles II. 
and Willian: Prince of Orange. It is issued in the orthodox 
three-volume form, and this seems to us an anomaly, for 
the subject-matter has nothing in common with modern 
sensational fiction. It is more like a romance by Sir 
Walter Scott. Schimmel is a Dutchman, and this historical 
story opens “‘on a dark November night of the year 1670,” 
atwhich period England was struggling against Holland. 

¢ heroine is a fine conception, powerfully worked out, 
and her Puritanicai father is a most successful study. 
et all the characters are painted with a masterly 
ouch. 

We believe Dr. Alex. V. W. Bikkers is the translator of 
this remarkable book. He is also a Dutchman, and this 
tanslation is dedicated to Mr. Motley, author of “ The 
Rise and Fall of the Dutch Republic.” Dr. Bikkers has 
taken liberties with the original text. Schimmel made 
mistakes in historical points, which have been corrected. 
‘or instance, he takes his characters to a boar-hunt at a 
time when we had no boars. This is in the third volume. 

€ translation, on the contrary, takes us to a fox hunt, 
and the long chapter devoted to its description must of 
‘Necessity be original writing. Then, again, Schimmel talks 








of the fox-hunt in Holland. This is also a mistake that 
has been corrected. We believe the Dutch have no foxes, 
and it is not possible for them to hunt an animal they do 
not possess. The translator has revised the romance, and 
made valuable corrections and additions. Now and then 
he italicises the wrong word—for example: “I will not 
read. Dye hear, I will not?” We have too specimens of 
doubtful English here and there—such as: “After a 
moment’s deliberation, during which the rain came down 
in torrents, they had agreed to take the path to the right, 
not so much from any definite conviction that this would 
bring them back to the proper road, but rather at the urgent 
request of the one who was always somewhat behind, and 
who, although treating the other with a certain respect, had 
evidently persuaded his companion this time.” It is 
difficult to fathom the meaning of this quotation. As a 
rule, however, the English of Dr. Bikker might be copied 
by many a modern and native writer of our language; and 
in commending this deeply interesting work to our readers, 
we must compliment him on the success of his translation. 


My Wife and I; or, Harry Henderson’s History. 
By Mrs. BEECHER Stowe. London: Sampson, Low, 
and Co. 


Mrs. Beecher Stowe is emphatically the heroine of one 
book. Her “‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” though overcharged 
and exaggerated, still appealed forcibly to the sympathies 
and prejudices of a large portion of the reading public, and 
in some instances, gave a fair idea of life in the slave 
states of the Union. But her subsequent efforts in less 
sensational fields have not much added to her reputation ; 
and her “true story” of Lord Byron’s life by no means 
increased her popularity. In her present novel, Mrs. 
Stowe deals principally with the vexed question of the 
present day, the “ rights of women,” with regard to which 
her views are moderate and sensible. The plot of her 
story is so slight that it is scarcely worth giving in detail. 
Harry Henderson is one of the staff of a New York 
journal, who, after various minor love affairs, succeeds in 
winning the affections of Miss Van Arsdel, one of the 
belles of the City. But the whole story is used merely as 
a peg on which to hang lengthy dissertations on the true 
position of women, which are spun out to an inordinate 
length, till Mr. Henderson and his history are quite lost 
sight of. There are some curious descriptions of New 
York life, and English readers will be interested in the 
feelings and views of an American heroine who writes and 
talks of “the church” in the manner we expect to find 
more in the pages of Miss Yonge or Miss Sewell than of 
Mrs. Stowe. There is also an amusing, though possibly 
over-coloured, description of Miss Dacia Dangyereyes, a 
New York editress of the most advanced views. We 
think, however, that Mrs. Stowe has hardly chosen the 
right form to ventilate her views. It may sometimes be 
useful to wrap up good advice in interesting stories, but in 
the present instance the proceeding results in comparative 
failure, and ‘‘ Harry Henderson’s History” must be pro- 
nounced to be like the works of Peter Bell the third, “ Dull, 
beyond all conception, dull.” 


Golden Hours, 1871. London: W. Macintosh. 


Two of the chief features of this serial are the excellence 
of its illustrations, which are far superior to the general 
magazine average, and the toleration which the editor 
shows both as regards the admission of articles of all 
sorts, except those positively objectionable, and, on the 
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whole, as regards those whose views are not the same as 
those that are prominent in his pages. 
“A Lady’s Journal During the War,” the writer shows 
most commendable impartiality, and is by no means of 
opinion that everything Prussian must be right, because 
Prussia happens to be a Protestant country, and everything 
French wrong, because France is Roman Catholic. 
another series of papers on the same subject, another 
writer appears to take a widely different view. 


admiring the im- 
partiality shown in 
the insertion of 
both of these, we 
must take exception 
as to a matter of 
fact. The latter 
writer says, 
‘‘France leaves to 
its women its reli- 
gion and its prayers; 
but the spirit of 
prayer is very ap- 
parent in Germany.” 
{t requires no exten- 
sive acquaintance 
with these countries 
to know that as a 
general rule the 
case is exactly the 
reverse. Of four 
excellent stories, 
two are from the 
pen of the writer 
of “Mary Powell. 
“ The Working 
Classes of London” 
is a highly interest- 
ing set of papers on 
a home _ subject, 
whilst abroad we 
are taken to Java, 
to Rome, Paris, 
Pilatus, and the 
Righi, &c. We find 
also _ biographies, 
papers on English 
country - life, on 
scientific and sani- 
tary subjects, &c. 
On the whole, the 
annual volume of 
Golden Hours is a 
handsome tome 
that well deserves a 
werd of warm com- 
mendation. 


Representative 
Actors. A 


Collection of Criticisms, Anecdotes, Personal Descrip- 


For instance, in 


Whilst 


4 
Ng ce 
meet Wis 


\ | \| Sy. renal 


and it would have been much better either to 
gether or to make it considerably fuller. Happily our dis. 
appointment ends here, for the work itself, intended by its 
author to be regarded as a sort of theatrical table-talk 
supplies in a marvellously small space a vast amount of 
information concerning a large number of our best known 
In | players, and also of those who deserve to be remembered 
better than they are. - There is a story of the late Bishop of 
Exeter, who, before he was made a bishop, was chaplain 
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THEBRITTANY CAROL-SINGERS. 


(From “ Golden Hours.”) 


Dodd: ‘*My merry friend, Jem 


—_— 


omit it alto. 


to the Bishop of 
Durham. On one 
occasion a young 
man was a candi 
date for ordination, 
and replied to every 
question Mr. Phil. 
potts asked him as 
to his having read 
such-and-such *a 
work, ‘* Well, I've 
skimmed it.” At 
last Mr. Philpotts, 
pointing to the 
table, said, “ You 
will find there pen, 
ink, and paper. Sit 
down, and give me 
the cream.” Mr. 
Russell has given 
us the cream of a 
great number of 
works bearing on 
his subject, but it 
is very certain that 
he could not have 
produced so plea- 
sant a compilation 
as ‘* Representative 
Actors,” had he 
done nothing more 
than “skim” the 
works referred to. 
From . the many 
capital stories be- 
fore us we must 
extract this anec- 
dote of Shuter: “A 
person observing 
him look with a 
sort of — vacant 
stare, asked him if 
he had bottled his 
eyes. ‘Yes,’ al 
swered Shuter, 
‘ and the next thing 
I do will be to 
‘cork my eye 
brows.’ ” Here 1s 
another of James 


White, had seen him 


tions, &c., &c., referring to many celebrated British | one evening in Aguecheek, and recognising Dodd the 
Actors from the Sixteenth to the Present Century. | next day in Fleet Street, was irresistibly impelled to take 


By W. Crark RussELL. 


and Co. 


The short notice on English acting at the beginning of | Dodd, not at all disconcerte 
Mr. Clark’s book is very meagre and very disappointing, |from a stranger, with a courteous, half-re 


London: Frederick Warne 


off his hat and salute him as the identical knight % 
the preceding evening with a ‘Save you, Sir Andrew. 
d at this unusual address 


buking wave 
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gf the hand, put him off with an ‘Away, Fool.’” | Partridge & Co., these are got up in a most able, pleasing, 


After quoting one of Horace Walpole’s pleasant remarks | and attractive manner. They consist of twelve sheets 


p the effect that * Quin in‘ Falstaff was as excellent 
3 Garrick in Lear,” Walpole all the while professing 
i have a poor opinion of Garrick, Mr. Russell warns us 
hat “The opinions of Walpole are to be received with 
gution, for he is never in earnest.” We differ from Mr. 
Russell's estimate of Horace Walpole, and are of opinion 
at in sneering, in calumniating, and in envying, with all 
he strength of an 
egotistical, unscru- 
pulous, and despica- 
bly mean nature, 
Walpole was 
thoroughly in 
amest. One of his 
iLbred sneers was 
sure a sign of 
superiority in its 
object as though it 
iad been ‘* praise 
fom Sir Hubert 
Sanley.” His con- 
demnation of Gar- 
tk is as good a 
poof of Garrick’s 
glendid acting as 
was the somewhat 
sng but racy 
uclamation of Mrs. 
(live, who ‘* was 
me night seen 
tanding at the 
wing, weeping and 
welding alternately 
it Garrick’s acting. 
Angry at last at 
inding herself so 
tected, she turned 
mher heel, crying, 
‘D— him, he 
wuld act a grid- 
mn.” There is 
mereflection which, 
fit had never oc- 
cured to a lover of 
jays and players 
ielore, would be 
iced upon him by 
the perusal of Mr. 
Russell's pages, 
tounding as they 
# in so many wit- 
isms. Formerly 
{must have been 

exception for 





pea not to have _A SNOWSTORM ON THE CHEVIOTS, 
awit. In these (From “Golden Hours.”) 


“ys is there a 

ingle actor left to us who, to the power of interpreting for 

Won the stage the good things said by others, adds that 
saying good things of his own off the stage ? 


The Juvenile Picture Gallery for the Walls ot 
Schools, Nurseries, &c. London: Partridge & Co. 





printed on good paper, each with a large wood-cut, ac- 
companied by descriptions in good type. The cuts, exe- 
cuted in a novel style, in three tints, are certainly done 
with great care, the effect altogether being singularly 
pleasant. In consequence of their size, and the tints, we 
regret our inability to give one as a specimen. As to the 
subject-matter of the sheets, it is all that can be desired, 
, and makes them 
most eligible for 
admission into the 
family circle, 
schools, and nur- 
series. 


The Best of all 
Good Com- 
pany. By 
Blanchard Jer- 
rold. A Day 
with the Right 
Hon. B. Dis- 
raeli, M.P. 


It is a pleasure to 
renew acquaintance 
with Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrold’s excellent 
series. The subject 
of the present in- 
stalment of his work 
appears at a very 
opportune moment, 
being almost con- 
temporaneous with 
the grand triumph 
of Constitutionalism 
in the person of its 
ablest defender at 
Manchester. The 
part begins with a 
short biographical 
sketch of the great 
statesman and au- 
thor. This is fol- 
lowed by Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s short account 
of his own works, 
to which Mr. Jer- 
rold adds the re- 
flection: “To be 
born in a library, 
and in the midst of 
a brilliant literary 
career, to’ be carried 
to the highest place 
in the House of 
Commons, and the 
Premiership of 
Great Britain, is a dazzling fate, which a king might envy.” 
We not only heartily endorse the sentiment, but do not 
hesitate to express our hopes that very shortly Mr. Disraeli 
may succeed to power a second time, and not again be 
displaced by a factious opposition. The specimens put 
before us of Mr. Disraeli’s writings are ‘‘ Coningsby's Boy- 


Like the generality of Pictorial Works issued by Messrs. | hood,” “ Lucian Gay,” &c., with several of his speeches, 
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GERMANY. 


Ar last we have found our George Eliot! Her name is 
Eliza Wille. She had, indeed, already achieved a repu- 
tation by her first novel, ‘ Felicitas,” published in 1850, 
but whose new work, “ Johannes Olaf,” at once places her 
in the highest rank among novelists. Our great historian, 
W. Libke, extols the work in the Augsburger Allgemeine 
Zeitung as a genuine production of art, and hopes the 
authoress will not again allow twenty years to elapse 
between the present and her next work. He says of the 
lady ; ‘* She comes of a patrician family of Hamburg, and 
has for years lived in happy independence by the shores of 
the Zurich Lake, far removed from the stir of literary 
coteries. The windows of her simple villa command a 
view of that natural scenery which indelibly impresses 
itself on a susceptible mind, and imperceptibly imparts to 
it something of that great trait of the free, sublime, in- 
finite which distinguishes Alpine nature. Never tiring, 
like the aspect of the sea, is the out-look upon a mountain 
range of the mightiest proportions and of the boldest 
forms, the varied illumination of which invests them with 
an ever-renewed inexhaustible charm. The situation 
affords solitude and silence enough to allow the creations 
of fancy to come to maturity, and yet also admits of suffi- 
cient contact with one of the intellectually most active 
towns of Switzerland to preserve, in the intercourse with 
stirring human beings, the necessary community of feeling 
with the totality; the outlines of the Ufnan, which one 
sees emerging Sins the blue waves, and contrasting with 
the Glarnese mountain-giants and their resplendent glaciers, 
at the same time confer on the landscape the character of 
an historically-important mood. The novel which has 
ripened amidst such surroundings unfolds to us the de- 
velopment of a youth, endowed by nature with great and 
rich gifts, who has to steer his course through rocks and 
shallows and difficulties of all kinds, but after many errors 
and stumblings, ultimately reaches the highest goal.” 
Besides the powerful delineation of character, Libke 
eulogises the descriptions of natural scenery which the 
novel contains, and, above all, the exalted views of life of 
which every page gives evidence. Want of space for- 
bidding my dwelling upon the merits of the work any 
longer, I will only quote the motto which sufficiently 
characterises the tone of the novel. It is in the words of 
St. Catherine of Sienna: ‘To the brave man, good and 
evil fortune are as his right and left hand; he makes use 
of both.” ‘That in each of the three most highly civilised 
countries — England, Germany, and France—a woman 
should at this moment take the foremost rank as a novelist, 
must be acknowledged to be a just source of pride to the 
sex now striving for equality with ourmen. ‘They are the 
greatest novel readers, so it is but right they should be the 
greatest novel writers. Theirs being, as yet at least, a 
more self-concentred life, more confined to the limits of 
home than man’s, no doubt fits them better for either task. 
Instead of theorising, however, let me mention a fact in 
connection with the subject. It is the existence since 
January last of an artistic literary hebdomadal, bearing the 
title of “‘Auf der Hohe” (On the Heights,” Berlin, 
P. Hennig), the principal editor of which is a lady, Jeanne 
Marie von Gayette-Georgens. Of course, it chiefly ad- 
dresses itself to ladies; but from the twelve numbers 
now lying before me, I notice that the contributors are 
mostly of the masculine sex. It is but justice to say that 
some of the articles are really valuable, and deserve to be 
read by both men and women. 





KK 
A very industrious female writer, Louise Otto, has ; 

‘ ’ Just 
given us a new novel, “The Canons of Strasbure ” die 
Stiftsherren v. Strassburg), an historical novel of the 132th 
century, in two volumes (Leipsic, Schlicke). This sutheses 
is a leader among the emancipationists, or rather, lest that 
word should be misunderstood, a great promoter of the 
movement among women for male education and male 
employment, and for male rights. Whether, after having 
gained their objects—if they do gain them—women will 
still continue to be such capital novel-writers, as the few 
among them are, may be a matter of grave doubt and 
apprehension. But we live in realistic times, and the ideal 
good must, I suppose, be sacrificed to the real. And true 
enough—before all things people must live. 

R. Genée’s “Life and Works of Shakespeare,” men. 
tioned in a previous letter of mine, meets in the German 
press with all the praise due to it. Itis so thoroughly 
unpretentious and practical, and this contrasts most favour. 
ably with most of the German works on Shakespeare, 
And what I admire it most for is the justice he has done 
to English writers on, and students of, the great bard, for 
after all it is these, he acknowledges, to whom German 
Shakespeare students and editors are indebted. 

Professor Sybels’ Discourse, ‘* What can we Learn from 
the French,” also already noticed by me, has been pub. 
lished as a separate pamphlet. 

The last number of Unsere Zeit, April 1, a fortnightly 
periodical, somewhat similar to the Revue des deux Mondes, 
edited by R. Gottschall, and published by Brockhaus, con. 
tains an excellent essay on the late Grillparzer, from the 
pen of the editor. Cotta, of Stuttgart, has purchased the 
copyright of all that poet’s works, and is now preparinga 
collected edition of them, to be ready by the end of 
November next, and to consist of ten volumes, Heinrich 
Laube, of Vienna, assisted by Joseph Weilen, has under. 
taken the editorship, and will supply a memoir of the poet. 

It is reported that on the 22nd of May, being Wagner's 
birthday, and the day appointed for the opening of the 
new theatre at Bayreuth, where his grand opera, “The 
Nibelungen Ring,” is to be produced ; Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony is to be performed, assisted, among others, by 
the élite of Professor Riedel’s Club of Leipsic. 

There is also shortly to be a Beethoven commemoration 
in that musical town. 

Baror Tauchnitz has added to his collection of German 
authors the best historical novel of recent times in Ger- 
many, being ‘“‘ Ekkehard,” by Victor Scheffel, translated by 
Sophie Delfs. The original was first published at Frank- 
fort-on-Maine in 1857. The author, whose “ Gaudeamus” 
is now before the English public in Mr. Leland’s trans- 
lation, was born at Carlsruhe in 1826. 


—s 
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FRANCE. 


Professor NATHAN SHEPHARD, of the United States, 
who was “shut up in Paris” during the whole period 0 
its siege, and who afterwards recounted his experiences 
a delightful book published by Mr. Bentley, said, as I very 
well remember, in the course of it, after exclaiming “ What 
incorrigible sippers these French are!” that perhaps their 
sipping disposition had something to do with their 
“They sip Cognac, sip coffee, sip wine, sip absinthe, si? 
books, sip women. They sip with their knives and forks, 
sip with their Chassepéts, and sip with their swords, 
summing up all by saying very sententiously, not to @ 
sardonically, that almost as a matter of course, therefore, 
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whis sip, Sip, Sipping race have been devoured by a race 
stich does nothing by sips, but everything by craunches.” 
fhey are tiring already, as it seems to me, of their sipping 
nsities in one direction, however, which is a good 
ign! They sip less and less ardently of the works put 
th by this and that celebrity in the way of extenuation. 
fx. gr. ‘Ma Mission en Prusse,” by M. le Comte de 
Renedetti, is only now in its third edition. Contrast with 
this, on the British side of the Channel, the running into an 
seventh edition, within less than three months, of a frag- 
gent merely of a biography of a popular novelist. The 
Parisians are rapidly getting sick to death of the war and 
jsevil consequences. ‘They are on the look out for a new 
gnsation. And no wonder. They have been nauseated 
jy the sameness of their intellectual diet. It has been 
mth them not so much toujours perdrix as toujours patés 
iechiens! Besides, this Franco-Prussian war is to them 
they live on so fast !) about as remote as the wars of the 
Roses to Englishmen, The Siege itself, in their estima- 
on, is relegated to an epoch so far removed from them as 
the Siege of Jerusalem. M. Jules Favre even, with his 
jicemeal apologia pro vitd sud, can command but few 
waders comparatively speaking, and of those but a very 
small proportion give his statements credence. 
General Palikao’s unbosoming, entitled ‘“‘Un Ministére 
i 24 jours,” is only in its second edition, even though 
ought out in an attractive form by M. H. Plon, and em- 
illished with a strategic chart, that gives one at a glance 
itadiant bird's-eye view of the whole of the sometime 
fightful military and political situation. 
Whether a better reception will be accorded the Duc de 
Gammont’s ‘“‘ La France et la Prusse avant la Guerre” 
mmains to be seen. I doubt it. The tale is, by now, 
more than twice told, and the mere retrospect is in itself 
lf maddening. Paris, France, is athirst for a draft 
wmewhat more refreshing. Even so incorrigible a sipper 
a Frenchman does not like always to be sipping ver- 
juice. He has been so long at it already that his teeth are 
medge. Moreover, variety is pleasing to all mortals, but 
specially to your true-born Parisian. 
And so it has happily come to pass that the idiotic 
tficatures of ‘* Badinguet,” that outraged the eye on the 
bulevards but a few months since, are now-a-days no- 
where discoverable- If anywhere, again, an indecorous 
wricature of the Empress is displayed, it is torn down 
wth indignation by the very workmen en blouse who are 
fussing, and trampled under foot as it deserves. Cartes de 
Visites of the Imperial exiles at Chislehurst are the chief 
itractions just now on those salon-walls of the streets, the 
plate-glass windows of the popular print-sellers. 
_Eager interest has been manifested recently—almost, 
indeed, as if it had been a literary discovery—in tidings 
received, after long silence, of the missing ex-Premier of 
¢ Empire just before its downfall, the non inventus 
member elect of the Academy! M. Emile Ollivier, if he 
refrained from giving to the world his attempt at self- 
tttenuation, has very lately seized the first opportunity 
tiorded him of paying his tribute of gratitude and admi- 
tation to the fallen Emperor. Speaking of Napoleon IIL., 
M. Ollivier the other day, in his seclusion at Pollone, a 
¢ village near Biella, in Italy, said emphatically to the 
me who has reported his words, that while he deplored 
actual situation of France, he had no fear whatever 
about his returning thither, only, he added in sayihg this, 
going homewards would alone occur when the return 
Napoleon himself was visibly approaching. Saying 








which he observed, with the tears starting from his eyes 
as he spoke, that for himself he was perfectly certain that 
Napoleon III. would remount the throne of France, called 
thither by the French people themselves. 

Several of the popular, or once popular journals, have 
within a very brief interval been either revived or re- 
organised. Le Corsaire, for example, has been rejuve- 
nated. M. Second, oddly, has become its first editor ; 
M. Vitu becoming its political redacteur; M. Saussiére 
supplying its columns with a grand romance, as its bran 
new feuilletoniste. La Revue de Paris, again, once so 
much in vogue, is announced as about to be rediviva, 
Its opinions, dit on, are to be that indescribable something 
called ‘moderate republican,” of which the great-little 
man of the Elysée and Versailles, Chief of the State, 
President—however he may be best designated—is, as I 
take it, the arch-embodiment. 

A kindred monthly organ, to be entitled La Revue de 
France, is also about to make its appearance, having 
M. Léonce Dumont as its political director, and on its 
staff of writers M. le Baron Ernouf and M, Henri 
d'Ideville. 

However much literature may have fallen into the back- 
ground in other parts of poor, beautiful France, it seems 
to flourish wonderfully, so far as mere productiveness goes, 
under the auspices of the local academy at Toulouse. 
The academy there, as all the world knows, is that of the 
jeux floraux. There it was early in the century, for 
example, that Victor Hugo won his first prizes and mani- 
fested his poetical genius unmistakably in so doing. What- 
ever the quality of the verse may be, now poured into the 
hands of the presiding authorities, its quantity is certainly 
portentous. Fancy, ¢this last year, for example—617 
manuscripts tumtling in like an avalanche! Nine only of 
these being prose productions, the remaining 608 poetic— 
121 odes, 66 poems, 32 epistles, 4 discourses in verse, 
4 eclogues, 32 idylls, 72 elegies, 17 ballads, 53 fables or 
apologues, 19 hymns and sonnets (why these should have 
been thus jumbled up together I can’t conjecture), ‘and as 
many as 142 pieces of a nondescript or diversified 
character. All this on the morrow of the ghastliest war! 
It is like the fabled warbling of the swan in its death 
agonies. One only wonders that there was not a rather 
larger proportion of elegies among the contributions. 

The Siécle, I observe, has not only bid for new sub- 
scribers very temptingly by offering an unusual number of 
prize books for distribution among them, but has lately 
brought to the fore in its feuilleton a humorous serial tale, 
by M. Assolant, entitled, “ Le Docteur Judassohn.” 

At the Chatelet a new five act play is announced as in 
preparation, called, Les Rebelles—(suggested by the success 
of Rabagas ?)—the author of the drama being M. Théodore 
Barrieré, 

To the second edition of the Political Fragments of M. 
le Comte de Chambrun, one of the Deputies of the 
Assembly, now about to appear, it is said that several im- 
portant chapters will be appended. 

As the tenth volume of M. Garnier Pagés’ “ History of 
the Revolution of 1848” is now being issued across the 
publisher's counter, I wonder to myself how voluminous 
will be the history published twenty-four yeas hence of 
this last and far more formidable Revolution, the Revo- 
lution that cost France so many milliards of money and 
such vast tracts of territory, to say nothing of its preparing 
the way for the revolt of the Commune and the all-but 
complete destruction of the “ capital of civilisation |” 
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A costly production that was preparing for publication 
immediately on the eve of those appalling events, is now 
at last about to make its long-delayed appearance. The 
work referred to will be issued from the press very shortly 
in two considerable volumes, penned by M. Ernest Havet, 
and will relate, as it is regarded by him, the origin of 
Christianity. 

It is hardly much matter for surprise that M. S. Bernard, 
the Director of the R2publicain, is arraigned for something 
like libel in consequence of the ‘“‘ Mémoires Secrets de la 
Famille d’Orleans” recently appearing in the feuilleton of 
that organ as from the hand of Panurge. 

M. Mazade’s deeply interesting work in regard to Lamar- 
tine shows the great French poet to have been as wondrous 
a political seer in his way as ever was Heinrich Heine 
himself. As the latter predicted, a score of years ago, the 
hideous atrocities actually perpetrated in the fulness of 
time by the Parisian Communists, so also did Lamartine 
just as clearly and distinctly foretell thirty years before- 
hand the rout, or rather the trapping, of the French armies 
at Sedan, the march on Paris afterwards, and the utter 
futility, as a means of defence, of her boasted fortifications. 

Under the title of ‘* Recollections and Indiscretions,” a 
sort of apology has recently been issued very much after 
date, in relation to the notorious dinner, or, more strictly 
speaking, feast, enjoyed together a couple of years ago 
on Good Friday by the late M. Sainte Beuve and the 
Prince Napoleon. It was an outrage to public opinion on 
the part of the feasters that was curiously followed, as it 
happened in their regard, by death, disaster, and banish- 
ment. 


7 
> 





THE MAGAZINES. 





In the Argosy is an extremely pretty engraving to accompany 
the editor’s story, “Within the Maze.” - Two short papers on 
“The Rose” and the “ Thanksgiving Day,” and two stories, 
“The Two Clerks,” and “ Tricks at Night,” are about the usual 
magazine average. 

Art gives this month what the Art Fournal gave in March, the 
*¢ Madonna di San Sisto,” but not from the same engraving, Art’s 
copy being from Kéller’s engraving. We cannot help repeating 
what we said last month, that all copies cannot but be most un- 
satisfactory to those who have seen the original. ‘ Bruges,” 
from Bossuet’s painting, gives an admirable idea of that quaint 
old town. ‘ Melencholia” is a very faithful copy from Albert 
Direr. Terburg’s “Treaty of Munster” affords proof of the 
great clearness with which heliotypy can represent a large group. 
“The Apollc Belvidere,” from the cast at South Kensington, 
and what is well described as a pleasing picture, ‘‘ The Toilet,” 
by Coomans, complete the list. Roubiliac Conder’s useful papers 
on “ The Symmetry of the Human Form” are continued. 

The Art Fournal gives three most delicately executed engrav- 
ings—1. “Cherries Ripe,” engraved by P. Lightfoot from Metz- 
macher; 2. “Accident or Design,” engraved by G. Greatbatch 
from Pope; and, 3, “Cruising among the Water Lilies,” en- 
graved by W. Roffe from the bas-relief by F. M. Miller. We 
regret to find from the notice describing the latter work that Mr. 
Miller’s bas-reliefs are not more appreciated. Many will remem- 
ber “Cruising among the Water Lilies” being exhibited in the 
Academy in 1868. If a work of which it is almost impossible to 
speak too highly, either as to the great beauty of the design, or 
as to the excellence of its execution, does not meet with the 
success it so well deserves, we may well despair of the future of 
English sculpture. S.C. Hall continues his description (illus- 
trated) of Chatsworth, and Mr. Jewitt shows us many of the 
curiosities of the Wisbech Museum. Mr. Dafforne has a memoir 
of George Edgar Hicks, illustrated by three of that artist’s 
pictures. Amongst thé many papers of interest are an account 


Aunt Fudy has a touching story of the Fren <a 
called “ Lost and Found,” ont * The Teapot,” by Hane epeti 
Andersen. viatig 

Cassell’s is the best number we remember to have seen, 7 
poems, hitherto unpublished, by Thomas Moore; others by Wit 
liam Sawyer, Gerald Massey, E. Claxton, &c.; papers by H - 
worth Dixon, Karl Blind, Miss Cobbe, Richard Procton 1° 
William Lennox; the beginning of a story by Hesba Stietaee 
and several illustrations, two or three of which are prt 
pretty, are enough to satisfy the most exacting of readers, ~ 

Chambers’ Fournal has papers on “ Chemistry in the Kitchen,” 
“English Monitors,” on two recent books of travel, “ Yarkand 
and Kashgar,” and “Queen Charlotte Islands.” “Buses ang 
*Busmen ” is an amusing sketch of those useful vehicles and their 
drivers and conductors. ‘A Counting House Romance,” in nine 
chapters, is ended. ‘‘A Muscular Hypochondriac” js a sto 
with a moral showing the evil results of over-exercise. 7 

The Churchman’s Family Magazine seems to be Carrying out its 
promise of improvement. Its foreign sketches are especial} 
good, and include “In the Holy Land,” “A Visit to Sedan” 
‘A Week on the Bergstrasse,” and “ High Life,” a lively account 
of a journey from Sierre, over the Gemmi, to Kanderstes.” 
“Insect Locomotion” is very entertaining. There are several 
stories, and some verses, the latter not being equal to the prose, 

The Churchman’s Shilling Magazine accompanies an account of 
Florence, with a view of the Cathedral and the exquisite Cam. 
panile. Mr. J. Piggot has a paper on “ Finger-Rings,” and Mr, 
Louis Brand one on the “Louvre.” Amongst the poems are 
two by the Rev. F. W. Harris and the late Mrs. Gifford. 4 
“Life of Sebastian Bach,” an abridged translation from the 
German of C. H. Bitter, is begun. We miss the Editor's “ Hymns 
and Hymn-Writers” this month. 

Colburn’s brings Harrison Ainsworth’s historical tale, “Bos. 
cobel,” to the end of the First Book. ‘* Barbara's Ghost Story” 
is concluded. There is a sad story of a little country girl, 
entitled ‘Jenny Blair.” Mr. Nicholas Michell has a poem called 
“Woman in the East,” and Isidore Archer one on “A Better 
Glance.” 

The Contemporary has a First Paper on “ The Study of Soci- 
ology,” by Herbert Spencer, showing our need of it, as to which 
few will gainsay him. Anglicanus writes on “ Eternal Punish- 
ment.” Able though the essay is, it contains at least one ludi- 
crous petitio principti, for in discussing the force of the word on 
which the controversy hinges, the writer says, “as applied to 
‘punishment’ it is limited, for suffering is in its. very nature 
limited, both in intensity and duration.” Mr. Fowler has an 
article on “ Peasant Proprietorship.” The Rev. T. W. Fowl 
writes with his accustomed ability on ‘ Morality and Immor- 
tality.” The Dean of Westminster summarily disposes of the 
re Article being appealed to in order to retain the Athanasian 

reed. 

The Cornhill begins one of Miss Thackeray’s pleasant stories 
called *‘Old Kensington.” ‘The Portuguese in Africa” comes 
next, and this is followed by one of those clever French sketches 
so often found in these pages, called “Le Ministre malgré lui.” 
“George Beattie” and “The Prince of Tarente’s Love Story” 
are interesting. 
The Dark Blue appears in a new cover. It contains a lively 
account of the Boat Race and the Athletic Sports. Lord 
Desart has a paper on “ Government and Equality,” in which he 
inclines to the opinion that to swear “true allegiance to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria,” and to promise “to maintain and 
support the succession to the Crown,” and to keep that oath by 
making a false charge against the Queen in a cowardly way, and 
agitating for a Republic, is not a very laudable proceeding on the 
part of Sir Charles Dilke. Colonel Laurie writes on the “ Looshal 
Country.” H. D. Traill gives the first instalment of a pape 
with the sensational title, ‘The Day After my Death.” 
Fraser's opens with “The Assassination of Lord Mayo.” The 
article is well worth reading, and concludes with a very needful 
word of warning as to our future in India. That singular officer, 
General, Cluseret describes the “ Interview at Aubervilliers.” The 
“*Story of the Pretended De Caille” has a most curious resem 
blance to that of another claimant of later date. We are not 
informed that after the discovery of his infamous plot any S¥ 





of Rome, 1872, and a second article on “‘ Art Work for Women.’ 


scription was made for the pseudo-de-Caille. Unhappily for bim 
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ip lived one hundred and sixty years ago, and in those days 
Je were not so enlightened as they now are. ‘“ John Hook- 
ym Frere” is an ever welcome subject for a review. There are 
rson “La Trappe” and on “ Paris,” a pretty good contrast. 
in the Gentleman’s is a charming sketch of Venice by Charles 
fent. Mr. Saville gives some “ Curiosities of Life Assurance.” 
lawyers have a doughty defender in Mr. Baker Hopkins, who 
wes Mr. Friswell a vigorous castigation. Mr. Montague is 
jscussed in “ Players of our Day.” Edward Capern has some 
ceful lines called *‘ For Lilybell.” We have seldom met with 
more unwarrantable imputation of motive being at the same 
goment disavowed and made as the following, from Dr. Leary’s 
ron “ The Last Tournament ’—“ We will not say that this 
tempt to win back the fading popularity of Byron at the ex- 
of Tennyson was dictated by any commercial motives, but 
ye must be allowed to say that the proprietors of the Quarterly 
ad of Byron’s works seem, in this case to have degraded a great 
iterary review into what looks very much like an advertising 
medium.” Mr. Cowden Clarke writes on “‘ The Essayists.” 

Golden Hours introduces us to a Kentish waggoner, whose 

intance many will be glad to make in these days, when 
gncultural labourers are to the fore. The Thanksgiving Day 
isthe subject of two papers, one in prose and the other in verse. 
Mt. Tupper gives a list of those who were in the same rhetoric 
feture with him at Christ Church. It certainly was worth 
wmmemorating, many of those named having risen to great 
eminence. Mr. Tupper’s modesty is also remarkable, especially 
swe know what his real opinion of his works is. 

Good Words has an article on “ Pauperism as Produced by 
Wealth,” from the pen of Mr. Llewellyn Davies. Dora Greenwell 
tls in verse, “‘ The Man with Three Friends,” from the Gesta 
fomanorum. The Thanksgiving Day comes in for a notice. 
Wt. Hare gives some very interesting ‘“‘ Wanderings in Spain,” 
mi Gerald Massey contributes several “‘ Loose Leaves.” 

In Good Words for the Young, Matthew Browne’s useful Lessons 
inComposition are continued, and “ Innocents’ Island,” by the 
uthor of “ Lilliput Levee;” ‘La Maison Brickagee” takes us 
tothe Mauritius, and ‘‘ The Rebellion of the Waters” shows us 
iglmpse of Russia in 1824. 

The Hawthorn comes into bud at an appropriate time, and 
gves plenty of variety in its contents. With the present abund- 
me of shilling magazines, it seems a hazardous venture to 
pn another without some speciality. 

¢ Illustrated Catholic Magazine has the account of an ascent 
Mont Blanc, a paper on gorilla-hunting, a pleasant reminis- 
tence of Dr. Lingard, a few words on the first railway, &c. The 
tditor gives what most editors will know to. be a piece of neces- 
wtyadvice in requesting contributors to see that their verses 
sean, 


Litile Folks has amongst its countless pictures two portraits of 
Dickens—The Boy and The Man. 
London Society has not such good engravings as we generally 
forin its pages. Mr. Greenwood writes of the Coalheaver. 
“An Old Batsman” gives some sensible remarks on Cricket 
Reform. Mr. Keningale Cook has a paper on Balzac. Mr. 
Hain Friswell tells us a story called “ Little Polly Pinkerton.” 
§.Cruikshank illustrates some lines on a boat-race, rowed by 
“fir girl-graduates.” 
Macmillan’s gives us R. Liebreich’s very curious lecture on the 
“Defects of Vision of Turner and Mulready, and the Result of 
Defects.” David Masson writes (of course, most favour- 
bly) of Mazzini. Professor Cowell gives a very interesting 
titique of a Bengali Historical Novel. Mr. Flood Page writes 
sionately on ‘* The House of Lords.” 
ld Merry’s Monthly, in addition to its many serial papers, has 
ifairy story called “ Might and Right,” and a tale of a regatta, 
The White Dove.” 
The Quiver’s frontispiece, drawn by Robert Barnes, to accom- 
ad some verses, “In the Valleys,” is a very pretty engraving. 
t. William Gilbert begins ‘Two Stories in One.” The Rev. 
M. G, Watkins has some lines on “The First Snowfall,” to 
Which, also, there is a pretty illustration. Sarah Tytler (the 
“iter of that capital book ‘“ Citoyenne Jacqueline”) begins a 
"ties of Papers for Thoughtful People. The number concludes 
with a Life of Krummacher. 
The St. James’ has three noticeable papers, “The Poetry of 








Mr. Rossetti,” “‘The Dream of the United Empire Loyalists of 
1776” (by a son of Judge Haliburton), and a second “ Nosegay 
of Translations,” by Sir John Bowring. A new serial is begun 
called ‘‘ Miss Dorothy’s Charge.” Some reflections, very natural 
as it seems to us, by “A Beggar at the Church Door,” we 
heartily commend to the attention of the Open Church Asso- 
ciation. 

St. Panl’s we must thank for another poem by the author of 
“St. Abe,” besides one from Mr. Buchanan, called “ The Asrai:;” 
and another grand one on Mazzini, signed “B.” Mr. Henry 
Holbeach writes of Lord Houghton and Sir John Hanmer in his 
series of Lituary Legislators. May Haweis gives some ex- 
cellent advice on “Our Dinners.” 

In the Sunday Magazine are some verses by Dora Greenwell, 
called “‘ Daria.” Miss Louisa Twining writes very sensibly on 
“Dress.” Dr. Milligan has a paper on “ The Charisms or Gifts 
of the Corinthian Church.” Some of the illustrations in this 
Magazine are much improved. 

Temple Bar has a delightful paper on “Charles Lamb,” of 
whom one cannot hear too much. “Super-Human Dwelling 
Places” is an account of M. Louis Figuier’s new philosophy. 
Lovers of the mysterious will be glad to read “A Night Ad- 
venture” and “No Living Voice;” whilst those of an opposite 
turn of mind will, perhaps, be cruel enough to laugh over the 
reason of an undergraduate’s rustication from Cambridge. We 
have heard so much of Moltke and the Prussians of late—the 
trifling circumstance being ignored of the Prussians having a 
numerical superiority of about ten to one over the French—that 
we are very glad to find a paper on ‘“ Napoleon’s First Cam- 
paign.” 

Town and Country is true to its title in contrasting “The 
Country Gentleman in Town” with “The Gentleman about 
Town in the Country.” “The Vision of the Comet; or, the 
Effect of Nineteenth Century Literature on the Brain,” is a very 
racy and humorous poem. ‘On Poesie” and “ Christus Resur- 
rectus” are both creditable productions. : 

‘Lhe Victoria opens with ** The National Thanksgiving.” -Miss 
Hillard contributes two graceful translations, and Guy Roslyn 
some original lines. We do not know why a short story is called 
“A historette,” whilst our mother-tongue could supply a word 
for it; nor do we see why a rather smartly written essay called 
“The Tables Turned,” should be entitled a “‘ Traveller’s Tale.” 


Sean _cnenenEEEEEeen 
NEW MUSIC. 


Song. “Sweet Birdie Mine. S. B. Allen. (Boosey and Co.) 
A taking tune, built upon a figure of dotted notes, followed by an 
episode, with a pleasant _ of syncopation, which, however, 
falls rather uncomfortably for the words sometimes, and suggests 
the idea of a mixture of six-eight with three-four measure. The 
E natural in the chords of the final vocal cadence should have 
been set as F flat. This is a pretty song, which will claim 
admirers. 

Song. “She Sang to Her Harp.” Alfred B. Allen. (R. Cocks 
and Co.) Mr. Allen has in this song happily hit the spirit of his 
own words, and produced an elegant flowing melody, which, 
though one or two chords, as in the last cadence, are open to 
question, is garnished with an effective accompaniment, involv- 
ing, harp fashion, a large employment of harmonies given in 
arpeggio. 

Grand Sonata for Pianoforte. A. L.C. Catenhusen, Mus. Doe. 
(Weippert and Co.) An ambitious and in many respects a most 
meritorious piece. It opens with a stately introduction, followed 
by an interesting allegro on a well-marked theme, containing in 
its second part some thoughtful development of the chief themes. 
Part of the original introduction reappears, after the manner of 
Beethoven's “ Sonata Pathétique,” in the middle of the move- 
ment. There is tenderness, thought, and method in the 
Larghetto. The theme of the finale is somewhat weak, but the 
piece is saved by a good deal of action. This last movement is 
planned in the orthodox Rondo form, and displays much know- 
ledge of the pianoforte technicalities. There is an air of stiffness 
in the whole composition which will wear off with experience in 
the composer’s future works. This is said in all kindness, 
although the author numbers this composition as Opus 193. His 
future labours may be anticipated with interest, 
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Three Musical Sketches for the Piano. Lindsay Sloper. No. 1 
Canzonet. (Weippert and Co.) Excellent, sensible, and modest 
music. The last adjective is used advisedly, as there is not one 
impudent dashing flourish in the piece. Pianists would do well 
to play this charming little morceau. 

“Classical Extracts” for the Piano. W. Smallwood. (B. Wil- 
liams.) Several numbers are before us, including arrangements 
of two movements from Mozart’s 12th Mass, the Minuet and 
Trio from the same composer’s Ap. 22; the Rondo from Dussek’s 
Concerto, Ap. 22; Air and Chorus from Boildieu’s much neg- 
lected ‘La Dame Blanche;” two Fantasias from Mozart’s “ Die 
Zauberfléte;” three Marches by Handel, and Rossini’s “La 
Carita.” Mr. Smallwood’s constructive powers are only dis- 
played in the two Fantasias from ‘ Zauberfléte,” which, how- 
ever, evidence much skill and judgment. In all these transcrip- 
tions, the composer’s original text is preserved with rare fidelity, 
the orchestral effects are ingeniously preserved, and the whole of 
the arrangements are characterised with much grace, judgment, 
and care. These transcriptions will be most acceptable to young 
players. 

“Lily of St. Leonard's.” Fantasia on Scotch Melodies. David 
Williams, of Glasgow. (Weippert and Co.) Although in places 
this piece is overloaded and vulgar, it has points of considerable 
merit, as the treatment of the first tune, and the Moderato on 
page 4. The time for these show-pieces is, we hope, fast passing 
away, and it is to be hoped the composer will presently devote 
his energies to a higher class of composition. 

Sacred Song. ‘Simply to Thy Cross I Cling.” Written and 
Composed by W. West. (B. Williams.) A pretty melody, but 
lacking earnestness and sedateness. It is written with care, and 
cleverly illustrated. 

“ He Brought Me Through Many Waiters.” Sacred Song. W.H. 
Gill, (B. Williams.) ‘There is character and method in this 
song, notwithstanding the secularity of one or two of its pas- 


sages. It will give pleasure to both singers and listeners. The 
illustration is very effective. 
Song. “The Ice.” W. H. Weiss. (Weippert and Co.) One 


of those vigorous productions for which the composer's name is 
so well known. The stirring melody is well sustained by a clever 
and characteristic piano accompaniment. 

Song. “The White Plume. Arthur Sullivan. (Weippert and 
Co.) This song has a good deal of life and spirit, and it is con- 
structed with artistic neatness and finish. 

Song. ‘I Love the Spring.” Maria B. Merest, late Miss Hawes. 
(Weippert and Co.) A tuneful if not very striking melody, hav- 
ing a flowing, graceful style, and supported by a judicious and 
carefully written accompaniment. It will be liked by many. 





Note on THE Memoir or Dr. NEWMAN IN ovUR LasT Im- 
PRESSION.—P. 578: For “21st October, 1801.” read “21st Feb 
ruary, 1801. For “favourites of their mother,” read “ favourites 
of their grandmother.” 

——$—___ 


LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 





“ Kites and pigeons,” a new story with grotesque illustrations, 
will appear in the May and June numbers of London Society. 

Mr. W.S. Gilbert is preparing for publication. a work illus- 
trating the condition of the charitable associations of London, 
such as ragged schools, and reformatories, and refuges, &c., &c. 
* The second anniversary of the library in connection with 
Messts. Braby’s works at Deptford was celebrated last week. 
Upwards of two hundred of the employes and their wives sat down 
to tea. It is to be wished more such meetings had to be 
recorded. 

Mr. Holloway has just written to the papers to deny that he 
has made the enormous fortune by advertising his pills Mr. Grant 
says he has in his “‘ History of the Newspaper Press.” 

In a recent trial it came out that the old public-house in Farn- 
ham in which Cobbett was born had a narrow escape of being 
burnt down. 

In Basle the sum of twenty-five francs to every hundred inhabi- 
tants is spent in education. Inthe other cantons from ten to 
fifteen. 

It is to be hoped the precedent of the London School Board 





will not be followed in the provinces. The Board has just pub. 
lished some statistical returns, and it has refused to send a cop, 
to the local journals. PY 

Mr. Bonwick, whose books on Tasmania have been so em). 
nently successful, we hear has a new work in the press, It jg 
story of the Pacific Railway, and will be ready in a few days, ‘ 

A work especially interesting at this time, “The History ang 
Present Position of Servia,” will be published almost imme. 
diately by Mr. Tweedie, of the Strand. The author is Mr 
Mijatovies, a Serbian gentleman married to an English lady, 

Mr. Allibone calculates that each volume of his famous dictiop. 
ary of English and American authors contains matter more than 
equal to 30 ordinary duodecimo volumes of 350 pages, and yet a 
great many, especially English, names are omitted. His article 
on Shakespeare, to which two special indexes are appended 
records the names of about 1,040 printed volumes and tracts, 
He tells us further that in typographical bulk it would make 
duodecimo volume of about 238 pages, of the same size as the 
London edition of the ‘* Memoirs of Thomas Moore.” 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald is hard at work on his “ Life of Dumas,” 
which will shortly be published by Messrs. Tinsley, of Catherine 
Street, Strand. 

A new work on the working classes by the Journeyman En. 
gineer will appear in the autumn. Portions of it have already 
appeared in the Contemporary Review and Fraser. 

The London Standard has sent a special correspondent to the 
South African Diamond Fields. The gentleman in question will 
enjoy advantages rarely given to our brethren of the goose-quill 
or steel-pen. A lucky find may set him up for life. 

A new Press Club is in course of formation, its head-quarters 
will be in Wine Office-court. 

If we are to believe that well-conducted paper, the London 
Colonial News, we are in a fair way of having a question which, 
has puzzled mankind for many generations, satisfactorily solved. 
A correspondent, who gives kis name, states that on his passage 
from London to Durban, South Africa, he distinctly saw no less 
than three sea serpents. The first he saw was at least three 
thousand yards long. 

Whilst we are hearing of the high prices got for objects of art 
and virtu in our days, we must remember this state of things is 
nothing new. The sale of Samuel Rogers’ collection brought 
upwards of £50,148. 

May we address a query to William Howitt? For some two 
or three years he has repeatedly announced as preparing for 
publication ‘“‘ George IV. and his Friends: Constituting a History 
of the Rise of Quakerism on a New Plan.” When is it to 
appear ? 

Another question is to be asked—When Talleyrand died it was 
understood that he left behind him memoirs to be published after 
his decease after a certain interval of time. That time has now 
gone by. Cannot the present Government allow them to appear, 
and thus confer on historical literature a boon for which we 
would be ever grateful ? 

The last meeting of the London Committee connected with the 
Walter Scott Centenary celebration was held: last week. It 
appeared {£600 had been realised by the ball given last year 
at Willis’ Rooms, a sum more than had been raised in 
Scotland. I 

A new financial daily paper, The Change Alley Circular, made its 
appearance last Monday. ue 

The Irish papers must make a rich harvest at election times 
It was proved last week at the trial of the Galway Election Pett 
tion that one of the local journals charged £1,000 for publishing 
reports and leading articles in Captain Nolan’s favour. Leading 
articles were charged at the rate of {10 each, meetings £40 a 
soon. The press of Ireland, it is to be hoped, is exceptiona), 

Considerable fault is found with the bust of Mr. Grote jus 
placed in Westminster Abbey. It is said it detracts very mu 
others by the side of it. 

On Good Friday none of the London evening papers appeared. 

A new series of Text-Books will shortly be issued by — 
Hodder and Stoughton, under the title of “ The New Theolog! 
and Philosophical Library.” The series will consist of one h 
and translated works, and will be edited by Henry B. Smit 
D.D., and Philip Schaff, D.D. The first two volumes will consist 
of Professor Ueberweg’s “‘ History of Philosophy.” 
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Dificult times are coming for publishers and newspaper pro- 
stors. Paper is getting dearer. We know of one penny 

rly of large circulation on which the loss on the paper alone 
fourteen pounds a week. Printing, also, in consequence of the 
joe hours movement, may be expected to be more expensive. 
jor German neighbours will be benefited by this. Some of them 

int English well and cheaply. 

Miss Braddon’s new novel, which does not seem to have been 

jously published in any magazine, is “‘ Robert Ainsleigh.” 
fis brought out in the true orthodox three-volume form. 

Inan amusing little volume—a book about commercial travellers 
-sritten by the ‘“‘ Whistling Commercial,” we meet with an anec- 
iste of a Boots much given to dramatic recitation. He gives 
mu, says the author, a long piece of jargon from “ Venice Pre- 
ved,” his plan being to abstract the hard words and recite the 
remainder. He does not forget to culminate effectively with 
shout at the ceiling (which, by the way, always seems to 
mish him with inspiration) with some such line as— 

“ He ’whellmed ’em hall in wan termendewus ruiin ;” 
greferring in one of his speeches to fallen Royalty— 
“ And gave ‘em up his hempire an’ his ’omme ! ” 

The Society of Biblical Archeology has lately received a rich 
ent for its library, in the shape of an ancient Sepher-Torah, 

tating from the tenth century. This MSS. is the only copy of 

te Pentateuch as used by the Aden jews, descendants of the 
ye-Mahometan inhabitants, which has yet reached this country, 

md the society is indebted to the liberality of Captain F. Pri- 

iaux, Assistant: Political Resident at Aden, for the valuable 

ination. The council of the society hope soon to exhibit the 
wllto the public, with a detailed examination of its philological 

md archeological peculiarities. 

In the last volume of Miss “7 Russell Mitford’s Letters, 
tere is a curious paragraph. The lady writes: “Ask Mr. 
Procter what Henry Phillips gave him for the ‘ Vine’ and the 
‘Sea.’” The editor, Mr. Chorley, answers the question as re- 
grds the latter. “It,” he says, “was pointed out to the 
chevalier Neukoman, and that cunning poet and selfish man, 
isirous of making his way in this country, was wise enough to 
we that he had hit on a pure vein of gold. After some years, 
ind the appearance of some score of songs, a trifling acknow- 
kdgment arrived from the Chevalier Neukoman’s publishers, in 
the shape of a trinket, for the poet’s wife. I believe that a 
timilar acknowledgment had been earlier made by Mr. Henry 
Phillips, and that was all.” 
We are glad to observe that a new edition of the Doré Bible is 
anounced for issue by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, in 
tinepenny monthly parts, which will be the means of bringing 
this magnificent edition of the Holy Bible, for the first time, 
vithin the reach of the general public. We understand that the 
wst for the drawing and engraving alone of M. Doré’s illustra- 
tons amounted to more than £15,000. 

Upwards of £95 has been collected in consequence of Mr. 

Watson's appeal to the public on behalf of the Maid of Athens. 

Mr. George Cruikshank has written to the Times, to say that 

it gave Mr. Harrison Ainsworth the idea of the Miser’s Daughter. 

ir. Ainsworth utterly denies the statement. 

The American Newspaper Reporter gives the title of no less than 

ixty-four daily German newspapers that are published in that 

country, 

_In his article in the Thanksgiving Number of the Graphic, it 

Ssaid Mr, George Augustus Sala was paid at the rate of a haif- 

penny a word. 

The writer of the articles in the Daily News on the agricultural 
urers’ strike is the well-known war correspondent, Mr. 

forbes. Mr. Jenkins, the author of “ Jinx’s Baby,” has written 

me or two on the same sabject in the same paper. 

The latest trade journals are the Hosier, a weekly; and the 

archouseman and Draper, a fortnightly periodical. 

The proprietors of the Irish Daily Telegraph, with a view to 

‘courage native talent, announce that they are prepared to 

teat for the purchase of an original tale, which must be invested 

mth a direct local interest. 

Dy © West-End Establishment of the Lonpon Scnoor oF 
OTOGRAPHY is at 174, Regent Street, and not 154, as given in 

"tor in our last Number, 








THE PUBLISHERS’ COLUMN. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FoRTHCOMING WoRKS. 


Messrs. A, and C, Black, Edinburgh. 

Canal and River Engineering. By David Stevenson, M.I.C.E. 
Second Edition. [Illustrated with numerous plates and woodcuts. 
Royal 8vo. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 

The Ocean, the Atmosphere, and Life. By Elisée Reclus. 
207 illustrations and 27 coloured maps. Demy 8vo. 

. yma of England from 1830. By William Nassau Molesworth. 

ol. II. 

The Earth. Forming the second series of. 
the Phenomena and Life of the Globe. 

A New Novel by Whyte Melville. 

Rabies and Hydrophobia. By George Fleming, F.R.G.S., &c. With 
illustrations. 


With 


A descriptive history of 


Messrs. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

The Domestic World. A practical guide in all the daily difficulties 
of the higher branches of domestic and social economy, forming a com- 
panion volume to “ Enquire Within,” and “Best of Everything.” 
Crown 8vo, 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 

The New Theological and Philosophical Library. Edited by Henry 
B. Smith, D.D., and Philip Schaff, D.D. The first two volumes will 
consist of a History of Philosophy from Thales to the Present Time. 
By Dr. Friedrich Ueberweg, late Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Kénigsberg. Translated by George S. Morris, A.M. 

The Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A. By the Rev. 


Luke Tyerman. Second Edition. In three volumes, 8vo., with 
portraits, 
Anecdotes of the Rev. George Whitefield, M.A. With a Biographical 


Sketch. By the Rev. J. B. Wakeley. 
Messrs. H. S. King and Co. 

The Forms of Water in Clouds, Rain, Rivers, Ice, and Glaciers. 
With 30 illustrations. By Professor J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. Being 
Vol. I. of the International Scientific Series. 

Streams from Hidden Sources. By B. Montgomerie Ranking. 


Crown 8vo. 

Brave Men’s Footsteps. A Book of Example and Anecdote for 
Young People. By the Editor of ‘* Men who have Risen.” With illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 


The English Constitution. By Walter Bagehot. A New Edition, 
revised and corrected. Crown 8vo. 

Memoirs of Leonora Christina, Daughter of Christian IV. of Den- 
mark. Written during her imprisonment in the Blue Tower of the 
Royal Palace at Copenhagen, 1665-1685. Translated by F. E. Bunnett. 
With a portrait of the Countess. Med. 8vo. 

Cabinet Portraits. Sketches of Statesmen. 
One vol., crown 8vo. 

Contemporary English Psychology. From the French of Professor 
Th. Ribot. 


By T. Wemyss Reid. 


Messrs. Longman and Co. 

Memoir and Correspondence Relating to Political Occurrences in 
June and July, 1834. Bythe Right Honourable Edward John Littleton, 
First Baron Hatherton. Edited, from the Original Manuscripts, by 
Henry Reeve, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Memoir of Pope Sixtus the Fifth. By Hibner. Translated from the 
original in French, with the Author’s sanction, by Hubert E. H. 
Jerningham. 2 vols, 8vo. Price 24s., cloth. 

My Wife and I in Queensland. By Charles H. Eden, Esq. 
post 8vo., with frontispiece. 

Jottings During the Cruise of H.M.S. Curacoa Among the South Sea 
Islands in 1865. By Julius Brenchley, M.A., F.R.G.S. 1 vol. 8vo., 
with map and plates. 


rt vol. 





Nortick.—Our next number will contain a Portrait of THomas 
Hvuaues, Esq., M.P., with a Memoir. 


—— -————-)>—  — -- 
NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for the ILLUSTRATED Revitw received by Mre 
H, Browne, at the Office, 49, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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HOULSTON AND SONS’ 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


MOND WEDDING: 


HE DIA 
A Doric Story; and other Poems. 


By Mrs. NEWTON CROSSLAND, 
Author of ‘ Lydia,” ‘* Memorable Women,” “ Mrs. Blake,” &c. 





Handsomely bound, fcap. 8vo., cloth, extra gilt, 2s. 6d. 


LMS OF LIFE; 


aes 
A Collection of Original Hymns and Poems. 
By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


With a Preface by the REV. R. H. Baynes, M.A., Vicar of St. Michael and All Angels, 
Coventry. 





Re-issue in 5 vols., crown 8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges, 17s. 6d. 


HE LADY OF THE MANOR; 
A Series of 
Tales and Conversations for the use of Young Females in the Upper and Middle Classes 
of Society. 


By Mrs. SHERWOOD. 
Author of “ Little Henry and his Bearer,” “‘ Little Woodman,” &c. 





Crown 8vo., cloth 2s. 6d., or in cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


thy Machel WITHIN UPON EVERYTHING. 


New and revised Edition, just ready, 


Being the FIVE HUNDRED AND FOURTH THOUSAND of this deservedly 
popular book. 





Demy 8vo., sewed, Price One Shilling. 


Wie & OR D.-LY TT. O.N. 
Being No. 3 of 


A DAY 


“THE BEST OF ALL GOOD COMPANY.” 
Edited by BLANCHARD JERROLD. With a fac-simile page of MS. of “ King Arthur.” 


No.1. A DAY WITH CHARLES DICKENS. 
No. 2. A DAY WITH SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
No. 4. A DAY WITH DISRAELI. 





IGHTEENPENNY 


In new style binding. Each 18mo,,-cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges. 
1.—DISPLAY. A Tale by Jane Taylor. 
2:—GOOD CHILD'S GIFT BOOK. By Dr. Jabez Burns. 
3-—FLORENCE MURRAY. A Tale. 
4-—JULIANA OAKLEY. By Mrs. Sherwood. 
5.—ORPHAN’S INHERITANCE (The). A Tale. 
6.—THE KNEVETS. A Tale by Emily Taylor. 
7-—SCRIPTURE PROVERBS FOR THE YOUNG. By Ingram Cobbin. 
8.—PRESENT TO A YOUNG SERVANT. By Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar. 





LONDON: HOULSTON AND SONS, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 


GIFT-BOOKS; 


CHLORALUM. 
ODOURLESS, NON-POISONOUS 
DISINFECTANT. 

THE SALINE ANTISEPTIC, 
HARMLESS AS COMMON SALT. 
Quarts, 2s.; pints, 1s.; half-pints, 6d; gallon 5S. 


In large quantities by contract, at greatly re. 
duced prices. j 





THE SAFE DEODORIZER. 





THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 
1, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET 
BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 





Now ready, price 1s., with two beautiful helio. 
type illustrations, 


ST. JAMES’S MAGAZINE. 


| CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 1872. 


| The Cravens of Cravenscroft. By the Author 
| of “The Tenants of Moor Lodge.” Chaps. 


29, 30; 31, 32, 33- 

Voices from the Street.—No. 1. The Beggar at 
the Church Door. 

The Poetry of Mr. Rossetti. By Frederick{Wed. 
more. 

An Ambassador of Doubtful Sex. With Helio. 
type Illustration. 

| Lost. 

| Miss Dorothy’s Charge. By the Author of 

| “My Daughter Elinor,” ‘Miss Van Kort- 








land,” &c. With an Illustration. Chapter. 
“Coming Home;” Chapter 2. “The Old 
| Newspaper.” (Copyright secured in America) 
| Our Letters. 

| A True Lover. In Three Chapters. Chap. Il 


| On with the New.” 


|A Nosegay of Translations. By Sir John 
| Bowring. No. II. a 
|The Pioneers of Civilization. Emigration 
| Papers.—No. IV. Nova Scotia. 

April Fools. 

Under the Red Cross. No. V. By the 


| 
| Authoress of “ Our Adventures in the War.” 
| Peerless. se 
| The Dream of the ‘ United Empire Loyalists 

of 1776. A Review of British Diplomacy and 
| its Fruits. By Robert Grant Haliburton, F.S.A. 
Also, price Is. 


|7[HE CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the 
ST. JAMES’S MAGAZINE, illustrated 

| with 28 Engravings by well-known Artists 

| supplied by all Booksellers in Town and country 

| and also at all Railway Stations. 

Sampson Low, Marston, Low and Searle. 


Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street, 





Fy CtLowars PILLS.—Sudden changes, athe 
fogs, and pervading dampness sorely imped fot 
vital functions and conduce to ill-health. ‘ey 
such disorders lies in some purifying medicine, ith 
pills, which is competent to grapple successfully "retting 
mischief at its source, and stamp it out without els 
the nerves or weakening the system. Holloway te the 
extract from the blood all noxious matter, reguiet aol 
action of every disordered organ, stimulate the maplaias 
kidneys, and relax the bowels. Incuring chest “ oP sided 
these Pills are remarkably effective, especially bee treat 
by a free application of the Ointment. This - 
ment ensures a certain, steady, and benefici 
and securely re-establish sound health. 





ee 





Printed by the Proprietor at the Strand Priating Office, 268, Strand, W.C., and published by Henry Browne, at the J/lustvated Review Office, 49 Essex Street, 
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